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BANK ARCHITECTURE. 


As a new and desirable feature of the Bankers’ Macazrng, we have 
had executed a series of new designs for the construction of banking- 
houses. These designs, it is believed, will merely furnish nits for the 
use of those bankers who are preparing to construct new buildings. If 
the suggestions now made will facilitate the banker and the draughtsman 
in forming plans, our object will be accomplished. 

In large cities like our own, the profession of an architect is adopted 
by numerous persons of liberal education, whose talents and experience 
fully fit them for the execution of all orders or commissions for the prepa- 
ration of plans for dwellings, banking-houses, &c. But there are many 
places in the interior w here | talent of the first ‘order, i in this line, is not to 
be found. Our new designs are mainly intended for places where there 
is a want of such professional talent of a high order. 


The field is too large to be covered in a single work like our own. 
We will merely make the suggestions, leaving to others, in places of lim- 
ited size, the task of consulting good mechanics and the best works on 
the subject of Architecture and. Building. The obvious wants of sixteen 
hundred (or more) banks, in this line, ‘would embrace several hundred 

varieties of houses—at a vast variety of expenditure, and at vastly differ- 
ent cost of materials and labor. Some bankers will require, in a village, 
42 
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for instance, a banking-house at a cost of five to six thousand dollars, and 
others at a cost ranging from ten thousand to three hundred thousand 
dollars, 

We propose a series of plans adapted to the following :— 

1. For a Country Bank, 20x40 feet, to cost $6,000 to $10,000; 2. 
25x40, $8,000 to $12,000; 3. 25x50, $10,000 to $15,000. 4. For a 
Town Bank, 30x50 feet, $15,000 to $20,000; 5. 30x60, $20,000 to 
$25,000; 6. 40x70, $30,000 to $35,000; 7. 40x80, $30,000 to $40,000, 
8. For a City Bank, 25x50 feet, $20,000 to $30,000; 9. 30x70, $30,000 
to $40,000; 10. 35x70, $40,000 to $50,000; 11. 40x80, $50,000 to 
$60,000; 12. 45x90, $60,000 to $75,000. There can be no rules or esti- 
mates of a uniform character as to the cost of such structures, In 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Northern New York, Canada, &c., where lumber is 
very cheap, the cost of a building will be much less than where lumber 
is scarce. 

In our February number (1867), two of these plans were placed 
before our readers. 


No. 5. For a Town Banx. (See February Number.) 


This design is in accordance with the popular taste. Three apertures 
in a pilastered recess; high basement ; corniced doors; heavy projecting 
cornice with dentils ; floral sculptured aeroteria. The dome is gratuitous. 
Lobby and stair vestibule in front. Square banking-room. Two stories 
front and rear only. 

This plan may be adopted for a building 30 feet front, by 45 or 50 
feet deep; or for one having 40 feet front, with a depth of 60 or 70 
feet. The banking-room may be adapted to the wants of few or many 
employés, and may be made 30 by 40 feet, or 40 feet square, To the 
front entrance are added two offices, for the use of the president and 
cashier at one side, and for bank counsel or a notary on the other. 


No. 11. Desien ror a Town Bayz. (See February Number.) 


From 30 to 40 feet front, and a depth of 45 to 70 feet. Plaster front, 
surmounted by a balustrade ornamented with sculpture. The first floor 
is adapted for offices, front and rear, The banking-room—of an octag- 
onal shape—is suggested for the second floor. This plan provides for 
vaults in two corners, and for cloak-rooms, &c., in two others. 

There are obvious advantages in placing the banking-room in the 
rear and on the second floor. More quiet is obtained and better light; 
with economy in the sub-letting of offices below. This principle of 
using a second floor for a banking-room is extensively used in Boston, in 
Providence, Syracuse, and some other places. It is also adopted in one 
or two instances in New York City, Buffalo, Albany, &c., but is not ac- 
cepted generally. It is better adapted to small places, with a limited 
business, than to large cities. 

In the preparation of plans for these Banking houses, ADAPTATION, 
with every requisite for purpose, and the transaction of business, has 
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been made the prime study. Security against fire and all aggression ; 
easy access for the public and the officers of business; ample light, if 
ossible, from the roof; ventilation and heating ; ExPREssION of purpose ; 
simplicity of construction; economy in the arrangement and choice of 
material, with sTasruiry in all its parts, will mark the true architectural 
character of the banking house. 


Walls of stone or brick, laid hollow, and bonded in Flemish man- 
ner, as illustrated by Smivertock and Dearng, in Lovpon’s Encyclopx- 
dia, pp. 168, 175, will insure stability, ventilation, and security against 
fire and the ingress of weather; preserving uniformity of temperature, 
and affording a permanent ground for interior plaster. Partitions of 
brick, hollow or solid, strengthened at intervals by piers, pilasters, or 
abutting walls. Stairs with iron strings, or wholly of iron. Floors 
made secure against fire by plaster deafening; the timbers preserved 
from dry rot by open construction, thus ornamenting the ceilings in a 
natural, legitimate, characteristic manner, and thereby gaining additional 
height between the beams. The roof may be constructed in a similar 
manner. 

In the construction of windows, the French casement is the most 
simple and economical ; the most readily opened and cleaned ; hinged to 
open in or out, and admitting of shutters hinged or revolving, of metal 
or wood. The rising and falling sash admits of opening one-half of the 
aperture only, and requires a greater depth of frame, with expensive 
boxing for weights and shutters, thereby increasing danger from fire, and 
harbor for vermin. There is an English sash (“Barrow’s”) made of 
bronze metal, sliding up and down, so that the window can be opened, 
both at top and bottom; and the meeting bars are so constructed that 
the sashes, when closed, are perfectly flush on both sides, unlike common 
sashes, where the lower one projects its own thickness into the room; 
both sashes being in the same plane, gives a far neater appearance, like 
the French sash, and presents less lodgment for dirt or dust. It has, 
moreover, a self-acting latch in the sill-bar, so arranged that the sash 
cannot be closed without being securely fastened. The lines are con- 
cealed, and it is remarkably free from vibration. (Suarp’s Prize Essay 
on Banking, in the Merchants and Bankers’ Register for 1858.) In the 
same essay are notices that may be useful, relating to doors, windows, 
shutters, acoustic tubes, gas-burners, ventilation, and heating. It is the 
duty of the architect to provide, by means of flues or otherwise, for all 
or any of the approved modes in use, as also to anticipate for the intro- 
duction of improvements in construction, plumbing, fixtures, and furni- 
ture. The preservation of timber from wet and dry rot, mildew, rapid 
combustion, &c., has hitherto been promoted by kyanizing with corro- 
sive sublimate, the bi-chloride of mercury. This answers the desired 
urpose, but it is an expensive material, poisonous and volatile, Sir 
Virtram Burnet, instead of the bi-chloride of mercury, employs the 
less expensive, more fixed, and equally efficacious salt, chloride of zine, 
a material which, so far from rendering timber injurious to health, pos- 
sesses the great collateral advantage of being a disinfecting agent; for 
which purpose it is now indeed commonly employed. Burnettizing, or 
the use of chloride of zinc, for preserving timber, is performed at the 
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“Eastern Burnettizing Works,” Bangor, Maine, and orders may be ad- 
dressed to Thomas H. Sandford, 27 South street, N. Y. Many oily anti- 
septics, though offensive from their odor, are also effectual in preventing 
dry rot, but, as yet, experiment has shown the superiority of muriate of 
zinc. 

From a valuable contribution on “ Fire-proof Materials and Construe- 
tion,” contained in the Journal of the Franklin Institute for May, 1866, 
we copy the following suggestions, which bankers and architects may 
well consult : 

“In connection with the use of iron, and of the metals generally, in 
building construction, it may be remarked that the softer ones, as lead 
and zine, are, of course, fit only for covering, and do not enter much into 
the subject. But in thinking of them for roofing, we must remember 
that zinc melts at a low heat (700°) and then burns fiercely. Lead 
melts at a somewhat lower temperature (594°). Iron, however, is a 
great aid now in construction, and its almost universal use suggests the 
need of most careful research with respect to it. Now, undoubtedly, it 
is relied upon by the public as being a safeguard against fire. Undoubt- 
edly, too, its use is looked upon by the insurance offices as being more 
dangerous than that of wood. Its first and most obvious defect is its 
rapidly deteriorating strength when heated, and though the fact is well 
known, it is curious that experiments vary very much indeed as to the 
measure of deterioration. All agree in the fact that at and above red 
heat (which is common enough in fires), the diminution in strength is 
great; but below that opinions differ much. Mr. Brarpwoop’s opinion 
was that iron begins to lose its strength even at such low temperature as 
100° and upwards. Mr. Hopextnson thought that the strength was only 
slightly diminished at any temperature under 600° (the melting point of 
east iron being 2,786°), and was not very much so until red-hot, and the 
experiments made by him and Mr. Farrparrn are by no means clear in 
their results. It is highly important that the exact facts should be ascer- 

‘tained, because, of course, a low temperature is more common than a 
high one. My own opinion, from careful observation after every case 
of consequence, is that wrought iron is very sensibly weakened, and cast 
jron rendered brittle at comparatively low heats ; because it is very com- 
mon to find iron ties and other similar work bent merely by their own 
weight, in small buildings and other places where the heat has clearly, 
from other evidence, not been great. The failure of the wrought-iron 
girders also, drawn from examples at a recent fire, shown on the draw- 
ings, tend to the same conclusion, for the whole of them were bent, 
twisted, or broken in the most violent way, although the cast-iron col- 
umns on which they rested were only slightly bent. These columns 
were, however, of much stronger form than Is usually found. Anyhow, 
it is quite certain that at higher temperatures, such as are to be expected 
in a large fire, iron rapidly loses strength, and thus a floor or a beam 
which would bear the weight upon it quite safely at an ordinary tem- 
perature, might break down at a higher one. But I come now to con- 
sider of the greater heats constantly produced in our larger fires, and 
where iron and brass are actually melted. (Specimens of both, taken 
from a recent fire, were exhibited.) The temperature here must have 
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been about 3000°, and the metals retained no strength whatever to sus- 
tain even their own weight. Now, there can be no doubt that iron 
offers us most admirable aid with our columns and girders, when used as 
metals should be ; and now that we are getting out “of the way of imita- 
ting stone-work in iron, and that we are using and ornamenting iron as 
a definite material, undisguised, it is likely “to influence, and ‘ought to 
influence most materially, our designs ; and when we call to mind the 
extraordinary differences produced in its qualities, by such comparatively 
trifling differences in treatment as those which produce cast iron, wrought 
iron, and steel, annealed and case-hardened iron, we may not be without 
hope that means may be found of removing the defects which now mili- 
tate so seriously against its use. Meanwhile we must look upon it as 
being a most dangerous ally. 


“Wood is not quite so dangerous a material as is supposed. For 
instance, I have seen some posts and a girder which remained to the end 
of the fire which melted the iron and brass within 10 or 12 feet of them. 
A piece of another post from the same building, and close to the same 
part of it, where the wood was burnt in to some little distance, and 
scorched deeply in, yet still retained its strength. Several others 
remained in the same state, and in ordinary fires larve timbers are seldom 
burnt right through, but have enough of their substance left to act as 
struts or girders, ‘though, of course, much weakened. Doubtless, in the 

case of such extreme heat as above, there is some current of air which 
carried the flames away from the wood ; but none of the firemen present 
could say how, 

“T come next to concrete. This is much used for fire-proof floors, and 
likely to be for many other purposes, as bricks are now getting so very 
dear. We know well, from the examples of old walling, how valuable a 
material this is, as we have all seen it remaining quite sound after being 
used for the hearting of a wall, after its Roman or Medizval casing has 
been destroyed for ages. But, so far as my present purpose is con- 
cerned, we must accept its use with some reservation. The whole 
question was entered into very fully by Mr. Tire and others at the 
Institute, in the discussion on Mr. Burnewi’s paper, and his opinion 
was that ordinary concrete was not to be trusted. Clearly flint-work is 
unsafe, as the flint is calcined so much by fire that walls made of them 
are shattered to pieces by it. So are the ordinary gravel-pebbles, of 
which here are some specimens, But concrete may be made of broken 
bricks, as the old Romans made it, and as, I think, Mr. Tire has used it 
in several cascs. I have a high opinion of concrete in fire-proofing, but 
there have been, nev ertheless, cases of some suspicion as to the perfect 
protection to be derived from its use. 

“The last substance to which I shall allude in detail is ordinary plas- 
ter—perhaps the most valuable auxiliary that we have—as might be 
expected from its non-conducting properties, proved clearly in the very 
elaborate experiments made on this subject by Mr. Hurcusox. He 
tried most building materials carefully, and showed that a combination 
of lime, sand, plaster of paris, &c., had less conducting power than any 
of the others. 


“T must now consider the combination of these several materials in 
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different forms of construction, and the subject will naturally come under 
the divisions of walls, piers, columns, or other detached supports, floors, 
stairs, and roofs. The walls are, of course, the most important, but the 
least difficult in execution, as brick is at once the best and most common 
material, for inside work at least. In fact it is, I think, an almost 
unexampled case for a fire to destroy an ordinary thick wall, as the 
flames naturally ascend, directing their force on the ceilings, through 
which they usually find vent; and I have seen fires of great strength 
stopped even by thin partitions. I saw one case, in the old town of 
Hamburgh, where a large warehouse was destroyed, but where the fire 
had not injured the adjoining warehouse, although separated from it by 
brick nogging only. Sometimes, however, there is such a stop to the 
flames from a stubborn ceiling or arch, as to allow them no decided 
vent, and then the walls are exposed to the full action of the fire. Yet 
even then I have never known good brick walls to fail by being burnt in, 
There was a great proof of their strength in the case of the vaults of the 
Tooley Street warehouses, many of which were filled with oil, converted 
by the flames into a rolling sea of fire, which burnt for weeks. These 
vaults were built in the usual way of good groined arches, supported on 
brick piers, and not an arch nor a pier broke down under the trial, nor, 
after a recent examination of those that still remain, could I see that even 
a joint had given way. But every portion of the stores over, many of 
which were built of iron girders on iron columns, presented such a scene 
of utter ruin that one could scarcely dream of. No one who had ever 
seen it would place faith again in iron. The greatest damage is to be 
feared in time of winter, and when the fire is over; then, if one side of a 
wall has been saturated with water, and the other not so, the water in 
the open joints freezes, expands, lifts the brickwork on the one side, and 
bends the wall. I must qualify this opinion as to the sufficiency of 
brick walls, by saying that the brickwork must be well done ; for I have 
seen cases in which the work was filled in so badly, that smoke poured 
through the wall at every joint; there was, of course, but little safety 
there. I, of course, suppose that all the walls are of a fair thickness, but 
it would lead to too long a controversy to discuss here as to what that 
thickness should be. I must also qualify what I have above said, with 
respect to walls of hollow or pierced brick. For various reasons I much 
doubt the effect of fire upon them, but I have not seen them tried prac- 
tically, so that I speak upon this part of my subject with hesitation. 


“ Next to the walls come the piers and columns, and these are clearly 
the most important parts of the building. Their construction is often 
easy enough on the basement, where space is not usually so much an 
object; but above that story, any thing larger than a story post or iron 
columns is seldom allowed. I have already alluded to the defects of 
iron, and at present I know of no method of insuring safety in its use. 
Several means have been suggested. Mr, Hosxine tried, in one very 
extensive warehouse, the plan of putting the columns double in two 
separate rings, one, in fact, inclosed within the other, his idea being 
that if one were to break or bend, the other would safely bear the weight. 
I certainly doubt this much, and in any case the expense is very great, 
and the size of the columns very much enlarged.” 
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In a former volume of this work (1857-8), in which we furnished 
engravings of numerous new banking houses in this city, we presented 
our readers with the “ Prize Essay on Banxine,” written by Mr. Gran- 
VILLE Suarp, at the suggestion of Mr. J. W. Giuparrt, of the “ Lonpon 
anp Westminster Bank.” This comprehensive essay obtained the 

remium awarded by a committee for the best treatise on the subject. 

e make the following extracts as pertinent to the subject now under 
consideration, and refer those interested to the volume of the Magazine, 
or to the “ Bankers’ Almanac of 1858,” containing the essay in full (fifty 
octavo pages). 

The author has divided his essay into the following subjects : 


J. ARCHITECTURAL MODELS THAT MAY SUGGEST IMPROVEMENTS IN THE BANKING- 
House OR OFFICE. 


IL. Lieut, HEAT, AND VENTILATION. 


Ill. DISCOVERIES IN THE FINE ARTS BY WHICH THE INTERIOR OF A BANK MAY 
BE DECORATED. 


IV. DISCOVERIES BY WHICH THE BANK FURNITURE MAY BE RENDERED MORE 
ComMODIOUS. 


V. IMPROVEMENTS IN WrRriTING-PAPer, Pens, INK, Account-Booxs, SCALEs, 
LeTrerR-COPYING MACHINES, AND OTHER INSTRUMENTS USED IN CARRYING ON THE 
BusINESss. 

VI. IMPROVEMENTS IN PRINTING AND ENGRAVING. 

VII. New INVENTIONS IN THE ConsTRUCTION OF LocKS AND SAFES. 


“JT, The essayist’s attention is, first of all, directed to ‘architectural 
models that may suggest improvements in the bank-house or office.’ 


“The principal features and more substantial parts of banking-house 


architecture will generally be much affected by local circumstances, as 
well as by the character and amount of business to be transacted in the 
building. 

“These, therefore, may perhaps be deemed, though in themselves con- 
siderations of paramount importance, yet, for the present purpose, as 
somewhat subordinate to those internal details and minor arrangements, 
upon which the comfort and convenience of the occupants of such build- 
ings as ure at present existing so materially depend ; and which, it is pre- 
sumed, the proposer of the essay primarily contemplated. 

“ Amongst these may be suggested the character and style of windows ; 
the sort of shutters; the arrangement of acoustic tubes, as well as stoves 
or warming apparatus, wind guards, and cowls for chimneys ;—not 
omitting, although more connected with the original construction of the 
building, fireproof floors and ceilings, windows and sashes. 

“The architecture, however, of a banking-house, more especially if it 
be of a national character, or expected to assume an important position 
from the magnitude of its operations, should be marked externally, in- 
ternally, and everywhere, by stability, as its leading feature; which 
a builder of intelligence will take care shall be combined with taste, 

“In the present highly enlightened and civilized state of society, it 
may, at first sight, be thought by some unseemly to erect a banking- 
house on the principle adopted at the Bank of England, where the whole 
of the four external faces of the building present to the observer a regular 
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series of fortification, having’ all its windows facing inwards, and acceasj- 
ble from the four streets with which it is surrounded only by massive 
gates and doors; but when it is remembered that the Bank of England 
is intended and "expected (and what contemplated banking-house is not 
intended) to endure for centuries, and to witness possibly ‘political con- 
vulsions, as well as the wear and waste of time, it will be scen to be 
wise, even in such peaceful times as these, to found it on a rock, and 
rear it like a rock—of granite ; and supplied with means for the location 
and protection, in cases of emergency, of a constabulary, or even military 
force, upon its roofs and ramparts. 

“ The ground floor and the basement will be objects of the first impor- 
tance ; and in digging for the latter, and in the construction of the areas, 
it will be well to prevent the possibility of the “screw” being used in 
any attempt to force the shutters. This has been attempted where the 
areas are too much confined,—the soil serving as a rest or fulerum for 
the “double screw” to act upon,—an instrument of prodigious force, 
before which almost any shutter must, give wey. For the same reason, 
iron palisading, when placed in front ‘of windows, should be so con- 
structed that, whilst calculated to resist pressure from without, it may not 
be needlessly strong in the opposite direction; otherwise it will ‘only 
afford the means of. using a powerful invading force, which is impotent 
when unsupported. The chief protection for windows should be sought 
in substantial shutters, which will be referred to hereafter. 


“The external doors should be of the very strongest character; and, if 
wood be used, it should be lined with iron, or thickly studded with rivets 
of the same material. There seems also a strict propriety in protecting 
the doors at night (in accordance with the windows) by revolving iron 
shutters, of which more will be said hereafter. 

“The inner doors, forming the more immediate access to the public 
counter, it is submitted, should not be, as at present, a pair of folding- 
doors, one adapted for entrance and the other for departure; but should 
be two distinct and separate openings, as far removed from each other 
as circumstances will admit of; so that the approach to the counter 
should be at one end, and the exit at the other,—the public always pass- 
ing in the same direction. 

“Several improvements have presented themselves in windows and 
window-sashes ; and the patent sash exhibited* is extremely good, and 
adapted for first-rate windows of plate-glass, which, since the recent 
abolition of the duty, has become considerably reduced in price. This 
sash is made in bronze metal, and the cost per foot is regulated by the 
size of the sash required. They are said to be extensively used, and 
that the Bristol and Manchester branches of the Bank of England have 
adopted them. Each sash slides up and down, so that the window can 
be opened both at the top and bottom; and ‘the meeting bars are so 
constructed that the sashes when closed are perfectly flush on both 
sides, instead of the lower one, as is the case with common sashes, pro- 
jecting its own thickness into the room ;—both sashes being in the same 
plain gives a far neater appearance to the window, and presents less 


* In the Crystal Palace, 1851. 
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Jodgment for dirt or dust. It has, moreover, a self-acting latch in the 
sill-bar, so arranged that the sash cannot be closed without being securely 
fastened. The lines are concealed, and it is remarkably free from vibra- 
tion. 

“The specimen exhibited was most beautifully executed, and would 
form a very suitable window for handsome buildings, 


“The inventor exhibits a patent apparatus for ‘moving and fastening 
windows,’ the various applications of which are very ingenious. He has 
published an illustrated pamphlet, containing a full description. One 
principal feature in the invention is the application of the screw, the 
worm of which, working into a rack or pinion, acts as a prime mover,— 
dispensing with all pulleys, weights, cords, springs, setopes, fastenings, 
&c.; and is particularly adapted to pivot windows, and to situations 
where the windows are above ordinary reach, as in lofty buildings, 
This invention has been very satisfactorily adepted in some of the public 
buildings in Norwich, and was availed of to regulate the ventilators in 
the Great Exhibition. It most effectually does away with the harsh and 
noisy friction of sash pulleys, which it is almost impossible to oil; and 
overcomes, by the mechanical power of the screw, the difficulty fre- 
quently experienced in opening and shutting windows. The speed and 
power of the motion communicated can be readily regulated by the 
diameter of the rack or pinion employed to produce it, 

“A model of an improved window has some excellent properties ; and 
he intends shortly to publish a full description, together with the prices. 

“Much inconvenience having arisen from dirty windows, and no small 
amount of danger having attended the cleaning of them, many have 
attempted to obviate the necessity for getting on the outer side for this 
purpose; among the most successful essays is a patent sash, which can 
most easily be taken out to be cleaned. The arrangement is extremely 
simple, and consists of a metal rod dovetailing into the sides-or sash 
frame, and sliding up and down with the sash; this rod: is connected 
with the sash by two small flush bolts at top and bottom of it; the lines 
and weights are attached to this rod; when the bolts are withdrawn, the 
rods slide up and the sash is released, and may be removed from the 
frame. 

“Snvurrers.—Shiutters, as a means of protection, form an important 
feature in the fittings of a bank building, and, as some degree of 
solidity and strength, and consequently weight, is necessary, the 
arrangements for placing and removing them should be as scientific as 
possible, in order to economize both time and labor. For this purpose, 
the revolving iron shutters, now coming into general use, seem very 
desirable ; by it, the antiquated plan of putting up and taking down, one 
by one, separate external shutters, is avoided, and the expense of repla- 
cing broken glass and repaired shutters (ofttimes shattered by uncareful 
handling of them), as well as the inconvenience, and sometimes acci- 
dent, arising from the long bars by which they are fastened, entirely re- 
moved, 

“The revolving shutters formed of curvilinear iron lath are very excel- 
lent in their construction, and work most easily. The curving of the iron 
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lath, of which this shutter is composed, gives additional strength, with- 
out adding very materially to its weight, or much augmenting its expense. 
Their cost is usually from 6s. to 7s. ‘g foot, superficial, according to the 
size of the window, and, if kept well painted, they are extremely durable, 

“The shutters seem only a modification of the principle adopted by 
Mr. Harcourt Quincey, in his patent convex revolving iron shutters, 

“These are made of convex laths, and are said to be twelve times 
stronger than those composed of flat laths of the same substance. 

“These revolving shutters can be applied either horizontally or verti- 
cally, and are valuable from the facility with which they may be closed 
in cases of popular tumult. 


“ Mr. ArcuisaLp Horn is also the inventor of an iron shutter for bank- 
ers; and, in cases where it may be desirable to retain the old detached 
shutters, Jenning’s joints and shutter shoes are by no means without 
their use. 

“ Acoustic Tuszs.—Among the most useful means of saving unne- 
cessary labor in offices may be placed the speaking tubes or telegraphs 
and communicators, by which messages may be sent from room to room; 
and thus the necessity of running to and fro to answer bells lessened by 
at least one-half. Mr. Wuisnaw’s Telekonphonon is a plain gutta-percha 
tube, with a mouth-piece and whistle at each end; there are some addi- 
tional arrangements for communications from several rooms; but the 
gutta-percha pipe, mouth-pieces, and whistles seem all that are necessary 
for ordinary purposes. Gutta percha is a most desirable substance for 
the tubing, as it possesses a remarkable sound-transmitting quality ; and 
speaking-tubes, &c., are made by the Gutta Percha Company. The man- 
ner of calling attention to the pipe is by blowing into the whistle at one 
end, when the sound is immediately transmitted to the other, and con- 
versation may be commenced. When this is ended, the whistles, which 
are movable, should be replaced. Messrs. Brypen & Sons have invented 
a self-closing mouth-piece, which would be a very desirable addition to 
these speaking-tubes; by it the removal of the whistle is rendered unne- 
cessary. Perhaps these tubes might form a most useful means of com- 
munication between the board-room and the several offices in the bank, 
as well as from the counter to the ledger office, by which any inquiry 
might be immediately answered, without either loss of time or noticeable 
conference between the ledger clerk and the counter. 


“Wixp Guarps anp Cow1s ror Cuimyeys.—In few matters have 
there been so many different attempts to accomplish the same result as 
in the cure of smoky chimneys; and it is very desirable that, if tolerated 
at all, the nuisance of smoke should be kept out of doors. 


‘This subject is very intimately connected with ventilation, in the 
consideration of which it will be again referred to. One important 
means of obviating this nuisance is to prevent the free passage of the 
smoke, caused by the current of rarefied air up the chimney, being inter- 
fered with by the force of the wind striking the top of the chimney. To 
avoid this, Mr. J. E. Grispate has invented a wind guard, consisting of 
a cap poised upon a point on the top of the chimney. This cap, the 
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moment the wind strikes it, turns its back to the current, and closes that 
side of the opening. The principal objection appears to be in the 
extreme facility with which it vibrates. Mr. Grispate has registered 
this invention provisionally, and, not having the means himself, is anxious 
to meet with some one to assist him in bringing it out. From its extreme 
simplicity it would be very inexpensive. 

“Mr. Srarrorp’s interceptor cowl, for the same purpose as that last 
mentioned, is very well arranged, but would be more costly, on account 
of its construction. 

“ These contrivances will be very useful in situations where a chimney 
is overtopped by lofty buildings; but we imagine that, in the majority 
of cases where inconvenience is experienced, the evil exists near the fire- 
place, or in the “throat” of the chimney, rather than at the top of the 
flue. This will be more fully exhibited in our reference to stoves and 
fireplaces. 


“Fireproor Froors, Ceiines, anp Roors or Buritpines.—Speci- 
mens of this improved construction of fireproof floors are exhibited ; and 
one is certainly struck with the assertion, that the expense of these sub- 
stantial and massive floors is not greater than the ordinary timber con- 
struction. This is su.prising, on account of the great weight that has 
to be sustained, the floor and ceiling being about nine inches thick, of 
solid material. The small cost may, however, be in some degree ac- 
counted for by the extreme lightness of the iron joists, the cheapness of 
the material employed in each successive layer, as well as from the very 
little amount of skidled labor required in their construction. 


“Tn cases of fire, the floors, composed chiefly of timber, afford, from 
their very construction, a supply of air to feed the flame; and, from the 
combustible character of the material, present very little hope of its prog- 
ress being stayed. This invention will afford the means of diminishing 
the present extensive use of timber in buildings, by the almost universal 
adoption of which considerable danger is incurred. Mr. Brarpwoop, the 
Superintendent of the London Fire Engine Establishment, has stated, in 
evidence before a committee of the House of Lords, that, by exposure 
for a few years to heat not much above that of boiling water, timber is 
brought into a condition somewhat resembling that of spontaneous com- 
bustion ; and for the fire which occurred a few years since at Day & 
Martin’s blacking manufactory, no other cause could be assigned than 
the ignition of the wooden casing in which the hot-water pipes were 
inclosed. If these facts be correct, the character of the floors through 
which warming apparatus are generally made to pass must be a matter 
of importance. Considerable strength and solidity are given to the 
building generally by these floors; the iron bearing the ¢ensz/e strain, and 
the concrete resisting the force of compression. A paper upon the sub- 
ject, read at a meeting of the Society of Arts, has been published, which 
contains a full account of the arrangement. 

“This invention seems well adapted to those rooms in which books 
that have been filled and banking documents are kept; where security 
from fire is so necessary a desideratum, not very readily obtained above 
ground.” 
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We shall take occasion in an early number, to resume the considera- 
tion of bank architecture and recent improvements in building. An 
suggestions on the subject, from those who have lately erected bank 
buildings, will be acceptable, as matter of information to our readers, 
Those who have plans possessing a high order of merit, may have them 
engraved for and published in this work, at a moderate ‘cost—say $30 to 
$40 for a wood cut, and ten dollars per thousand impressions, in the best 
style of printing. 


LEGAL MISCELLANY. 


I, Special Deposits. IJ. Stock Brokers. II. Selling Stock without 
Notice. 1V. Notarial Records. V. Legal Tenders. VI. Stolen 
Bonds. 


J.-A Banx’s Responsipmtity ror Artictes IntrustEp To 17Ts Care. 
Supreme Court—Cireurt, New Orleans. Before Justice Baicom. 


DanreL Weavex 2. the First National Bank of New Orleans.—Plain- 
tiff, as assignee of Joszepu WEAVER, sues to recover $7,500 for an alleged 
negligent delivery of a trunk by defendants. It seems that Josepn 
Weaver left the trunk in question, which it is alleged contained articles 
of value, money, &c., in charge of defendants on the 10th of Janu: ry, 
1865, and that defendants de livered this trunk to an illegitimate son of 
Josernu, who absconded with it; that all the contents were lost. to 
Josepn, except about $2,000, which he obtained from a bank in Provi- 
dence, R. I. It seems that Josepu had been in the habit of leaving the trunk 
at the bank over night for safe keeping, and that on two or three occa- 
sions this illegitimate son had accompanied him, and it is claimed by de- 
fendants that ‘they had reason to believe, from circumstances which trans- 
pired on these occasions, that Joseru Trad every confidence in his son, 
and that he had authority to obtain the trunk for his father. The Court 
charged the jury that even if the facts were as claimed by defendants, 
that ‘they received no compensation for taking charge of this trunk, and 
that the President of the Bank warned Joseph that he left it at his own 
risk, still, in receiving it, they were bound to use ordinary care, and if 
the jury found that such care had not been exercised, they should find 
for plaintiff. The jury will bring in a sealed verdict. 


II.—Tue Maren or Stock Brokers. 
Before the Supreme Court, N.Y., Justice Grover presiding. 


Ws. B. Javupon et al. v. Jostan W. Barrer. Plaintiffs, who are stock 
brokers, in April, 1864, purchased by order of the defendant on a margin of 
$1,000, one hundred shares Fort Wayne at 130. In the panic which oc- 
curred on the18th of that month, they sold out the stock at par, bringirg 
the defendant in debt to them for over $4,000. This the plaintiffs bring 
their action to recover. The defendant denied that he had received any 
notice of the time and place of sale, or any notice to make his margin good, 
and stated that he never heard of the sale till three days after it was 
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claimed to have been made; that he then repudiated the sale and de- 
manded back his margin, which he sought to recover in this action as 
a counterclaim, 

Evidence was given to show that the defendant had no known place 
of business during the panic, and no well-known residence in the city, 
and the plaintiffs claimed that by the usage of “the street,” well known 
to the defendant, they had the right to sell out under the circumstances, 
the defendant never having come near them during the three days’ 
panic. 

The court charged the jury that if they believed that the defendant 
agreed to keep his margin good, and failed to do so, the plaintiffs had the 
right to sell out the stock without further notice at the best price they 
could get for it, and the plaintiffs were entitled to recover the difference. 
If, on the contrary, the jury believed that the plaintiffs agreed to carry 
the stock in any event until the defendant ordered them to sell it, the 
defendant was entitled to recover. 

The jury rendered a verdict for the plaintiffs for $4,560, the full 
amount claimed, with interest. 


IIL—Action against Brokers For SELLING Stock wirHout Noricz. 


Before the Court of Common Pleas, N. Y., Feb. 1867. 


Samuget E. H. Van Dyxe v. Rurvus Harcu and Tuomas W. B. 
Hueues.—This was an action against the defendants, who are brokers, 
for an alleged illegal selling out of one hundred shares of Michigan 
Southern and Northern Indiana Railroad stock bought by the defendants, 
as his brokers, and claiming $1,500 damages. 

The plaintiff testified that the defendants agreed to carry the stock 
until notified to the contrary, and claimed that the stock had been sold 
out improperly, and without notice of time and place of sale. 

The defendants alleged that at the request of the plaintiff they agreed 
to carry this stock which fell due on a Saturday until the following 
Monday, on the express condition that the plaintiff would then furnish 
more margin. That he failing to furnish the margin they sold out the 
stock, and that the plaintiff had ratified the transaction. The jury found 
a verdict for the defendants, and the Court ordered an allowance of five 
per cent. on amount of claim. 


IV.—Can a Prorest or A Note se Proven sy Hearsay Evivence ? 
Widow Joun Frerer v. A. L. Trupeau et al, Berore tue. 
Tuirp District Court, N. O. 

This is an action on a promissory note drawn by the Widow Rene 
Trudeau, and indorsed by the defendant. The signature of the defend- 
ant is admitted to be genuine, but he alleges want of notice of protest. 

The note in question was regularly protested by Ricardo, late a nota- 
ry public in this city, and the same was a matter of record in his office. 
At the death of Ricarvo, Mappen was appointed his successor in office. 
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Whilst the records of Ricarvo were in his possession, a greater portion 
were destroyed by fire, among which the original protest, &., in this case, 

Under this state of facts, MappEn’s testimony was invaluable ; but, 
unfortunately, the plaintiff is deprived of his testimony by his death, 
The question arises, what is the next best evidence to prove the notice 
of protest? In the present case, a witness testified that Madden, pre- 
vious to his death, had told him (speaking with reference to the protest 
of the note in question) that it was the universal custom in the office of 
Ricardo, whilst he (Madden) was there as his clerk, to serve the notices 
of protest. But it was contended by the defendant, that as this testi- 
mony was hearsay, it proves nothing. 

The court, in its decision, held that the principle is too broadly con- 
tended for that hearsay evidence is, in all cases, inadmissible. There 
are certain exceptions which must exist, and among them the present 
case clearly constitutes an exception to the rule. It is the best evidence 
which the nature of the case admits of, supported as it is by collateral 
facts, and that is all the law requires. 


It would amount to a denial of justice were this testimony excluded, 
and if it is weakened by the force of uncontrollable circumstances, it is 
strengthened by natural reason and equity, it being the best evidence 
that can be produced, and must prevail. The indorser is thrown upon 
his original obligation, viz.: to pay the note in case the maker fails to 
do so, The note is unpaid, and the law has fixed his liability, which his 
defence has failed to relieve him of under the evidence adduced. 


Judgment for plaintiff, with interest and cost. 


V.—Speciz or Lecat TEnpers. 
Before Justice SurnEr.anp, Supreme Court, N. Y. 


Caro.ine Murray v. Mary Harrison et al.—In May, 1846, a bond 
and mortgage on real estate in this city were executed to the plaintiff, for 
the purpose of securing the sum of $4,000. In the bond there was a 
clause to the effect that the principal and interest were to be “ payable 
in gold and silver coin of the legal standard weight, as regulated by the 
United States Congress, at the time of the execution of the bond,” May, 
1846. The penalty in the bond is stated at $8,000. 

The case came up on a demurrer to the plaintiff’s complaint, in 
which it was insisted that that pleading did not state facts sufficient 
to constitute a cause of action. : 


Mr. Rosiyson, for the motion, asked for judgment on the demurrer, 
contending that Congress had power to regulate the currency of the 
country. It appeared that the real estate upon which the mortgage was 
given, had been sold under a decree of partition. The plaintiff in this 
suit had been paid the amount due—to wit, $4,000 in greenbacks, legal 
tenders—and upon her insisting on the terms of the bond, the then 
difference between gold and legal tenders was deposited in Court. This 
action is commenced to test the question whether or not a contract 
made in 1846, providing for the payment of a debt in gold or silver, as 
it then was, can be enforced by payment in coin at the present rates. 
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During the argument, the question as to whether the gold and silver 
coins of the country had become debased by alloy, since 1846, was 
pretty fully discussed. 

Mr. Miter, counsel for plaintiff, insisted that the silver coin of the 
United States had, by Act of Congress, been debased five per cent. since 
that time. 

Mr. Rosryson said that was not the question in dispute. The real 
point was, whether legal-tender notes, made such by act of Congress, 
were not to be received as payment for all debts, whether contracted 
subsequently or prior to the passage of the law which made them legal 
tenders. 

The Court said: At first blush, I should think that by the language 
of the bond, it was intended the debtor should pay in coin, such as was 
in use when the obligation was given. But we can all readily see that 
there is no such thing as money or currency, unless there be a govern- 
ment of some kind. Our Government has, for some reasons, seen fit to 
say that “ legal tender notes” shall pass as money or currency. Congress 
has a right to pass laws relating to the coining of money. 

Mr. Rosrnson claimed that it was against public policy to have it 
adjudged that in contracts of this nature, gold and silver must be paid. 
It interfered with the well-settled powers of Congress to regulate the 
currency of the country. He said, suppose gold had become as plenty 
and as common as copper, or even stones, would it be contended that 
the plaintiff, under the stipulations of this bond, was bound to take 
copper or stones? The more plenty and common a metal became, the 
less was its value in commerce, and, in fact, in all the business of life. 
When the bond was given, a gold dollar was worth what is known in 
the community as a dollar. Since then, a gold dollar had been worth 
nearly three current dollars. Cvining was nothing more than stamping 
a value on pieces of metal. 

Mr. Mixter, in behalf of the plaintiff, said that the provision in the bond 
had been drafted very carefully. It meant something. It was intended 
that the debtor should pay to the amount of the actual standard value 
of $4,000 in gold coin, as stated in the bond. Counsel cited a large 
number of decisions in support of their several positions, The Court 
took the papers. Decision reserved. 


VI.—Tue Rient ro PurcuasE SToLen Bonps. 


Court of Common Pleas, General Term, N. Y., Jan. 9, 1867. 
Before Judges Daty, Brapy, and Carpozo. 

An important case was argued in this court to-day, involving the lia- 
bility of purchasers of stolen bonds, after having received notice of the 
theft. The case came up on appeal from the verdict of a jury, at the 
Trial Term of this Court, held by Judge Carvozo, the ground of appeal 
being that the Judge refused to allow certain evidence to go to the jury 
for the defence, that ought to have been allowed, and that some portion 
of his charge was also erroneous. The facts were these: on the 12th 
of September, 1865, Freperick Szysex was the owner of two United 
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States bonds of $1,000 each, numbered 37,864 and 37,865, which were 
stolen from him on the evening of that day. Seybel immediately cen- 
sulted the police, and printed handbills announcing the robbery, which 
were served on brokers and others, including “ The National Currency 
Bank,” defendants in this action, before ten o’clock next morning, The 
notice was served on this bank by leaving two of the handbills on sepa- 
rate desks in the office of the bank. On the 22d September, Sryzet 
learned that defendants had presented the stolen bonds on the 19th, 
for conversion into other securities. He immediately called on the 
cashier of the bank, and demanded the bonds, calling attention to the 
notice served on the bank, The cashier replied that they paid no atten- 
tion to such notices, It appeared from the books of the bank, that the 
bonds were purchased on the 13th of September, the day after the rob- 
bery. Seybel thereupon sued the bank for the value of the bonds, and 
the jury gave him a verdict for $2,300.20, from which defendants 
appealed to the General Term, The main point relied upon by coun- 
sel for the bank, was that the general rule which makes parties liable for 
stolen bonds, if they purchase ‘after notice of the theft, in this and other 

similar cases, is wholly impracticable, and, if enforced, would put a stop 
to all negotiation and sale of Government securities. So large a number 
of these bonds are in circulation, and so many are constantly ‘being stolen 
or lost, that it would require a special bureau in every bank and broker's 
office to keep a list of them. Descriptive tables would have to be pre- 
pared, covering the entire walls of the office; additional clerks would 
have to be employed, and every bond purchased by a broker would have 
to be scrutinized and carefully compared with these tables, thereby de- 
laying business to such an extent as virtually to prohibit all transactions 
in those securities. Counsel contended that brokers ought not to be 
bound to act as a detective police without compensation, to keep watch 
over bonds which their owners were careless enough to permit to be 
stolen. If the rule were to be enforced in all cases, it would apply equal- 
ly to the Government, whose officers would be compelled to compare 
every bond and every coupon presented for payment with the long list 
of stolen bonds, thereby making it utterly impossible for the Govern- 
ment ever to redeem its bonds, to say nothing of the coupons, Coun- 
sel stated that on the trial of the cause before a jury, defendants offered 
to show that it would take a clerk from two hours to half a day to 
compare each bond offered for sale with the list of the stolen securities. 
The evidence was ruled out. Counsel claimed that this was an error on 
the part of the Judge, and asked that the verdict be set aside, and a new 
trial granted. 


Counsel for Szypet replied to the argument of his opponent, and 
claimed that it was a well-settled rule of law that all purchasers of stolen 
property, after due notice of the theft, were responsible for the same. 
In this case, he said, the defendants on the trial offered no evidence that 
they ever bought the bonds at all, nor did they disclose the name of the 
party from w hom they obtained them, all which were suspicious cireum- 
stances, which suggeste da guilty knowledge of the character of the bonds. 


The Court took the papers, and reserved its decision, 
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NTERNATIONAL COINAGE. 


From the Edinburgh Review, October, 1866 


1. Les Métauz précieux. Par M. Roswag. Paris: 1865. 

9, Etat de la question de Tuniformité des Poids et Mesures. Par M. 
Nanvys. Utrecht: 1865. 

3, Production der edlen Metille. Von Soretseer. Berlin: 1865. 

4, Revue Contemporaine. Articles on International Coinage, by M. pz 
Partev. Published in 1858, 1860, 1861, and 1865. Paris. 

5. Eighth Report of the International Association for obtaining a uniform 
decimal system of measures, weights, and coins. London: 1865. 

6. Decimal Coinage. By Freperic Hennes. London: 1866. 

7. Rapport adressé a S. M. 0 Eimpereur par M, le Ministre des Finances, 
sur un Projet de Loi relatif & la Convention Monétaire passée entre 
la France, la Belgique, Italie, et la Suisse. 14th Avril, 1866. 


Cuances have been effected since the year 1860 in the monetary 
legislation of several foreign countries, and especially of the Western 
States of continental Europe, which deserve a more careful attention than 
they have yet received from British politic: al economists, who have for 
the last century taken so prominent a part in the progress of monetary 
science. These changes, which have been accompanied by a movement 
in public opinion, and by a vast deal of discussion on the altered condi- 
tion of the currency of ‘the world, affect m: ny important interests in a 
manner which we shall now endeavor to expl: ain, with the aid of a care- 
ful examination of the works of foreign writers on this subject, and of the 
debates which have taken place this very year in the parliamentary 
assemblies of France, Italy, belgium, and Switzerland. 

The leading points we wish to explain relate, first, to the internal 
legislative modifications of the currene y in these countries, which have 
resulted from the vast importations of California and Australian gold ; 
secondly, to certain international arrangements which have been ingrafted 
on these legislative measures, and have actually constituted in Europe 
what may be termed a Minz Verein, or monetary union, having France 
for its centre; and lastly, to the feasibility of a more extended 1 applica- 
tion of the same principle to the great monetary systems of the world, 
and more particularly to that of Great Britain, as one of the chief pro- 
ducers, consumers, and distributors of the precious metals, 


It is well known that the propertion which had existed between the 
production of gold and of silver, since the discovery of the New World, 
has been largely disturbed by the w orking of the auriferous deposits of 
California and Australia. M. Sorrserr, a modest and intelligent econo- 
mist of Hamburgh, has collected a multitude of curious returns on this 
subject, from which we extract the two following statements :— 

43 
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In 1800, the value of the gold produced stood to that of the silver in 
the proportion of 28 to 72 upon a total of £10,813,400. 


In 1863, the value of the gold produced stood to that of the silver in 
the proportion of 67 to 33 upon a total amounting to £38,444,813, 


This new proportion, eminently favorable to the greater diffusion of 
gold, has existed from 1849 to the present time, with slight variations; 
and, in the last fifteen years, the quantity of gold thrown into circulation 
amounts to 340 millions sterling more than would have been produced 
under the proportions of the previous metallurgical production. The 
effect of this great change in the relative production of gold and silver 
has certainly not been confined to a reduction in the price of gilding, or 
in other applications of gold to manufactures. It has also brought about 
a complete perturbation in the monetary system of those States which 
had made both metals a legal tender, including the United States, France, 
Spain, &e. Gold, having “become more common than silver, has been 
substituted for that metal as the habitual instrument of exchange; and 
as, on the other hand, the East has absorbed all the silver thus set at 
liberty in exchange for the silk, the tea, and the other Eastern commodi- 
ties we import into Europe, the double standard has become in fact purely 
nominal, and gold is now the principal current money of all these countries. 
But as silver is an indispensable part of the monetary system to effect 
minor payments in small change, the circulating medium has been rapidly 
deranged in the countries in whick the double standard still nominally 
exists.* Great Britain, being exempt, by reason of her own gold and paper 
currency, from the invearveniones which has thus been felt elsewhere, may 
regard ‘these circumstances with indifference. Yet there have been 
times when this country too has suffered from similar embarrassments, 
arising not from any excess in the production of gold, but from other 
causes affecting the price of silver; and theActs of Parliament of 1773 
and 1816 successively established our gold coinage as the sole standard 
of the currency, and reduced the coin: ave of silver to its true character 
of mere tokens or counters for change, to borrow an expression used by 
Lord Liverroot in the House of Lords in 1816. By the Act 56 Geo. III. 
ce. 68, which regulated the new silver coinage, the pound troy of silver 
was coined into 66s. instead of 62s., and the difference of 4s. retained as 
a seignorage (amounting to six per cent.); so that bullion must rise so 
much above the Mint price, before coin could be brought on a par with 
it.+ In other words, to prevent the silver being melted in case of rise 


* Ono of the reasons for which the French cling to the use of the double standard, 
in spite of the rapid disappearance of silver and the enormous increase of gold in 
their circulation, is, that the silver standard is connected with tho French decimal 
system of weights. The French francis a weight, representing in silver five grammes, 
and may be used for the purpose of weighing a letter or any other article. This 
circumstance connects it with the whole metrical system. This argument may have 
its value in the mathematical or theoretical view of the subject, but it appears to us 
to be of no practical importance, and the utility of applying coins to be measures of 
weight is diminished by the fact that their own weight is liable to be diminished by 
detrition, and is therefore not strictly accurate. 


See Mr. WELLESLEY Pote’s excellent speech, delivered May 30, 1816, on the 
introduction of the Silver Coinage Bill. (Parliamentary Debates, xxxix. p. 946.) 
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of value, the silver for which the gold sovereign may be exchanged would 
not in reality purchase the quantity of gold contained in the sovereign ; 
but the inconvenience which might have arisen from this debasement of 
the intrinsic value of the shilling was provided against, by restricting to 
forty shillings the use of silver. as a legal tender. The ‘change in “the 
proportion of the production of the precious metals could only have 
affected the monetary system of Great Britain, if the price of silver in 
bars had become equal to the price of our silver coin; but the profit on 
silver in bars has never reached that which is artificially bestowed upon 
the silver coinage by the Act of 1816. The nature and effect of this 
operation is described i in the following terms in the report of the French 
Minister of Finance to the Emperor :— 


“Ces Commissions ont appelé l’attention du Gouvernement sur le pro- 
cédé adopté par divers Etats pour conserver argent en concurrence avec 
Yor, dans Ja circulation monétaire. Ce procédé consiste a établir, entre 
Yor et Pargent monnayé, un écart de valeur monétaire moins considérable 
que celui qui est le résultat de leur valeur commerciale ; l’argent ainsi 
rehaussé est émis sous la forme de monnaie d’appoint, dont le concours 
est limité de manicre & en pouvoir remplacer, dans les grands payements, 
soit l’or, soit les monnaies d’argent supérieures. Le systeme de monnaies 
d’appoint en argent a cours limité et avec une proportion d’alliage suffi- 

sante pour ne pas permettre de les exporter avec profit, a été depuis un 
demi-siécle pratiqué avec un grand succés en Angleterre, et étendu plus 
tard aux Etats Unis, au Portugal, 4 la Suisse, et a I’ Italie.” (Rapport, 


dc., p. 3.) 


The States which have suffered from this disturbance of their monetary 
system, caused by the excess of gold, have not, as yet, thought it expe- 
dient to adopt the entire principle of our own currency; they have 
imitated it partially, but none of them has altogether abandoned the 
double standard. The United States of America, by an Act of Congress 
of 1853, reduced the weight of the half-dollar in silver from 206} grains 
to 192 grains, and that of the quarter-dollar from 103} to 96. The Conti- 
nental States of Europe, whose numeration is based upon the franc, found 
themselves in a position of greater difficulty, For the United States, 
whose monetary unit is represented to be in gold and silver by the dollar 
(equal to rather more than one-fifth of the English pound), supplied the 
wants of the community in small change by a somewhat depreciated 
coinage of half-dollars and quarter-dollars, corresponding to our florins 
and shillings, whilst the dollar itself, the basis of numeration and of value, 
remained unaltered. But in the countries in which the monetary unit 
is extremely low in value, as the French franc, less than our shilling, 
and the Spanish rea/, of a still lower denomination, it was impossible 
to issue an abundant supply of small silver coin, without some modifica- 
tion of the intrinsic value of the piece of money on which the whole 
currency and numeration of the country is based. This difficulty seems 
at present to have prevented Spain from taking any measures in this 
direction ; and it has long been a subject of hesitation and discussion in 
France, and in the three countries adjacent to France, which, from polit- 
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ical traditions or mercantile convenience, have adopted the French 
monetary system, established in a part of Italy and in Belgium under 
Napo.eon I., and more recently introduced into the rest of Italy and into 
Switzerland. 

Some writers in these countries have boldly recommended the com. 
plete, or all but complete, adoption of the British system. M. pg Parigu, 
a Vice-President of the French Council d’Etat, defended this course 
with great ability and firmness in several articles published by the “ Revue 
Contemporaine,” between the vears 1858 and 1865; and M. Levasseur 
took nearly the same view in his “ Recherches sur Ja Question de ’Or,” 
which were published in 1858, in opposition to the arguments of M. 
Micuet Cuevauier, who maintained at that time, that, in conformity 
with the French Law of An XI., gold should cease tobe in France a legal 
tender. 

Of the four States which have adopted the franc as the basis of their 
currency—and it may here be added that the Grand Duchy of Luxem- 
burg has followed their example—Switzerland was the first to modify in 
practice the intrinsic value of the silver coins in use. This innovation 
was made by the Federal Law on the 31st January, 1860, and as Switzer- 
land had only adopted the French system in 1850, the novelty of the 
experiment seemed to embolden her to complete it. Her immediate 
object was, however, to prevent her small silver coinage from flowing out 
of the country, and for this purpose she imitated the example of the 
United States of America; but, as she could not preserve her unity of 
value in the silver franc, as the Americans had done in their dollar, the 
Swiss Government took the five-franc piece as the standard silver coin, 
and resolved that the smaller coins of two francs, one frane, and fifty cen- 
times should be struck below the standard; thus, while the five-frane 
piece continued to be struck of 900-1000ths of fineness, the minor coin- 
age was reduced to 800-1000ths. 

Italy adopted the same course as Switzerland by the Law of the 24th 
August, 1862, but she did not proceed so far in the depreciation of the 
standard of small coin; she reduced it only to 835-1000ths, or about the 
intrinsic value of our shillings minted under the regulations of 1816, 
and of the half-dollars and quarter-dollars now struck in the United 
States. 

France hesitated at first to follow the example of her neighbors, but 
by the Law of the 25th May, 1864, she too adopted the principle of the 
Italian coinage, and reduced her standard to 835-1000ths, but only for 
the small pieces of fifty centimes and twenty centimes. 


Belgium was still more undecided, although M. Nornoms had advised 
her, as early as the year 1861, to follow the example of Switzerland, and 
had even pointed out, with singular perspicacity, that this measure would 
Jay the foundation of a common monetary system between France, 
Belgium, Switzerland, and perhaps Italy. The Belgian Government, 
however, took the highly judicious step of proposing that a monetary 
conference should be held between the States whose currency is based 
on the franc. This conference was held in Paris, in the months of 
November and December, 1865, and led to a Convention between the 
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four States, which is now before us. The Commissioners of France, 
Belgium, Italy, and Switzerland agreed to adopt the standard already 
introduced by the Italian Mint in the coinage of silver small pieces; and 
Switzerland engaged so far to modify the | system she had adopted in 
1860 as to withdraw from circulation in a few years the coins she had 
jssued at 800-1000ths. These conditions having since been ratified by 
the respective Legislatures of the four contracting States, the uniform 
result of the monetary arrangements of these countries may be stated 
in the following terms :— 


They retain the double standard of gold and silver, represented by 
gold coins of 20 francs, 10 franes, and 5 “francs, of the former weight and 
value, and likewise by the silver five-franc piece of 900-1000ths ‘of fine- 
ness. 

They depreciate or lower the silver coins of 2 francs, 1 frane, 50 
cents., and 20 cents., to be struck hereafter to 835-1000ths instead of 
900-1000ths of fineness. 

Waiving the difference in the denomination and the value of the coins 
affected, and the substitution of a low ering by alloy instead of a lowering 
by weight, this system is identical in principle with that of the United 
States and it secures to the contracting States the maintenance of a 
permanent supply of small silver coin, even if gold were hereafter to 
become more abundant in relation to silver than it is at present. These 
are in fact the same ee we have ourselves derived from the 
British Act of Parliament of 1816; but in the countries associated by 
this Convention, these advantages : are combined with the retention of the 
double standard, on the basis of the proportion of 1 to 154, which was 
adopted by the French Law of the 7th Germinal, An XI., as the legal 
relation of gold to silver. 

The most important innovation introduced by the Monetary Conven- 
tion, which was signed in Paris on the 23d December, 1865, by the 
representatives of France, Belgium, Switzerland, and Italy,® is the prin- 
ciple of establishing a legal and official system of monetary union upon 
mutual concessions in the currency of four countries in which the metallic 
circulation had previously been imperfectly assimilated. The proceed- 
ings of the Monetary Conference, which have been printed in Belgium, 
in the appendix to the Bill brought in to give effect to the terms of the 
Convention of the 23d December, show that the Commissioners of the 
four States adopted with eagerness and enthusiasm a plan designed to 
extend the circulation of the gold and silver coinage of their respective 
nations over the whole territory of the four States, on equal terms, 
Without reference to the Mint at which they were struck, or the effigy 
they bore. Their intention was that, from Antwerp to Brindisi, trav el- 
lers should pay their way in the same coin, without any of the risk or 
inconvenience of national exchanges, and that this coin should have pre- 
cisely the same value over this wide extent of European territory, 
whether it bore the effigy of free Helvetia, the head of Vicror Emanvu- 
EL or of Napoteon IIL, or of the two successive Kings of Belgium. 


* The Commissioners were M. DE Pariev and M. Petouze for France; M. For- 
TAMPS and M. KREGLINGER for Belgium; MM. ArtaM and PRATOLONGO for Italy ; 
MM. Kern and Feer Hereez for Switzerland, 
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M. Micne. Cuevatier, a well-known French economist, whose name 
can never be mentioned on this side of the channel without respect, as 
he was one of the chief promoters of the French Commercial Treaty, 
proposed to the Commission on weights, measures, and coin, which sat 
in London in 1862, a monetary alliance between Great Britain and 
France, in the shape of gold coinage, bearing on one side the effigy of 
Queen Vicrorra, and on the obverse that of Napotgon III. In making 
this suggestion, M. Cuzva.ier renounced the predilection he had pre- 
viously expressed in favor of an exclusive silver standard, on the ground 
that the recent discoveries of gold had made the value of that metal sub- 
ject to far more depreciation and fluctuation than silver, and that per- 
manence of value is a condition of the first importance to the standard 
of currency. 

The negotiators of the Convention of the 23d of December took a still 
broader view of the principles of monetary union. Their object was 
that the gold and silver coinage of the four countries should be identi- 
cally the same in weight, size, and value, though each country should 
issue money stamped with its own distinctive emblems, and even though 
the name of the coin should not in all cases be the same, inasmuch as the 
Italians prefer to retain the familiar appellation of lira for that which the 
other three nations call a franc. The first Article of the Convention is 
expressed in the following terms :—* Belgium, France, Italy, and Swit- 
zerland constitute a union in relation to the weight, standard, dimensions, 
and value of their coined money of gold and silver.” The design of the 


Conference, and more especially of its President, M. pz Partev, who was, 


we believe, the author of the draft which was adopted after sundry 
amendments, was to establish this unity of coinage in essentials, leaving 
to each State as much liberty and independence in the detail of the coin- 
age as were not incompatible with the general scope of the project. 

The four contracting States did not go so far as to make it compulsory 
on their respective subjects or citizens to receive gold and silver coins 
minted abroad. But the treasuries of the four States bound themselves 
to receive these moneys, without distinction, in payment of the public 
dues; and although they are not yet made strictly legal tenders between 
man and man in each of the countries respectively, it is hoped and antici- 
pated that use and pubiic convenience will speedily remove all difficulty 
on this score. Indeed, practically the gold Napoleon and the silver five- 
franc piece, wherever struck, have long been received, indiscriminately, 
in the ordinary transactions of life, throughout the countries where the 
decimal monetary system of France prevails, and even in Spain and a 
great part of Germany. 

The amount of small coin of the depreciated standard to be struck by 
each State is fixed by the Convention at six francs per head of the popu- 
lation ; and as we have in the last fifty years struck about £16,000,000, 
in shillings, for the use of the United Kingdom and a portion of our 
own colonies, the proportion of six francs per head is not immoderate. 

No change has been introduced in the legislative provisions respecting 
the lower coinage, which consists in France and Italy of an alloy of 
copper, and of nickel in Belgium and Switzerland. 


The parties to the Convention of the 23d of December agreed to leave 
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it open to any other State to join the union on the same terms, No 
express addition has yet been made to it; but the Pontifical Government 
promulgated an Edict on the 16th of June, 1866, by which it virtually 
adopts the system of the Monetary Union, with the exception that the 
Pope reserves the right of striking and issuing certain coins, which are 
not included in the terms of the Convention, viz., a piece of 2 lires and 
fifty cents., which does not exist in France, and a piece of 25 cents., 
which is substituted at Rome for a piece of 20 cents. adopted by the 
Union. This Pontifical Edict has, however, the merit of laving down 
with precision, in its first Article, the fundamental doctrine of the value 
of the fran¢ in gold, on which the whole superstracture of the Conven- 
tion rests. It states: “The new monetary unit of the Pontitical States 
is founded on the value of 5 grammes of silver and 0°32258 of gold, both 
at a standard of 900-1000ths, and it takes the name of the Zera Ponti- 
fica.” It is not improbable that some of the States, contiguous to the 
countries already included in this Convention, will graduaily adopt the 
same system, and this without the intervention of the causes which, 
under the First French Empire, extended the monetary system of France 
far beyond the present boundaries of that country; for many of the 
territories which were then annexed to France, by the conquests of 
Napoleon, have never entirely lost, or discarded, the use of the French 
monetary system; and the sense of mutual convenience in personal 
intercourse and in commercial transactions might easily revive it. 

Having thus shown in what manner 68,000,000 of the inhabitants of 
the continent of Europe have solved the difficulty of reducing their 
mouetary circulation to a common standard, by this remarkable Conven- 
tion, which subjects their respective gold and silver coinage to certain 
fixed and uniform rules, and even determines the relative proportion of 
their issues of small coin, we shall now proceed to consider the scheme of 
amore extended union, which has been mooted by several writers, and 
diseussed in the French press, as one of the ulterior results of the Con- 
vention of the 23d of December. It is certain that some progress has 
been made, since the commencement of the present century, in drawing 
nearer together the monetary systems of the world. Several States 
which still retain their own distinct unit of value, and which have not 
adopted the French metrical system, have nevertheless proceeded so far 
as to divide their dollars, florius, drachmas, &c., on the decimal scale, 
which is a step in the right direction, and a great convenience in calcu- 
lation. This has been done in Sweden, Turkey, Portugal, Austria, 
Greece, tlie Netherlands, and Spain,—countries including 211,000,000 
of inhabitants. ‘To these Mexico may be added since the French occu- 
pation; and the relation of the rupee of India to the English sovereign 
also affords facilities for decimal arithmetic. The monetary Convention 
which was concluded in 1857, between Austria and the German States, 
brought under one system 70,000,000 of inhabitants, whose coins and 
units of value are distinct, but have been rendered mutually convertible 
by a simple process; thus the three leading coins of Germany, the Prus- 
sian thaler, the Austrian florin, and the South German florin, are repre- 
sented by the following equations :— 

4 Prussian thalers = 6 Austrian florins — 7 S. German florins. 
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The French Convention with Belgium, Italy, and Switzerland, which 
has just been more fully described, is ‘another important ad lition to the 
principle of uniformity, since it has linked together 68,000.000 of souls, 
by the use of the same coinage, extending from Brest to Constanz, and 
from Antwerp to Tarentum, under the terms of the Convention of the 
23d of December, published in England by M. Henpriks, in the 
pamphlet cited at the head of this article. The same principle has, to 
a certain extent, been acted upon by the British Government in the 
proclamations of February 3, 1866, giving to sovereigns minted in Aus- 
tralia legal currency in this country. T ‘he result of all these changes 
has been to diminish the innumerable variations of money whici pre- 
viously existed in the world; to reduce them to five or six leading 
denominations ; and to render the public more sensible of the advantages 
and convenience which would arise from a further introduction of the 
principle of a uniform coinage, or of a coinage which could be converted 
and interchanged by the application of fixed and uniform principles. These 
views have been ably — upon a recent occasion by M. Lovvet, a 
member of the French legislative body, in a re port drawn up by him on 
June 13, 1866. The tendency of modern civilization, with its lines of rail- 
way extending over and across the frontiers of many States, and its lines of 
telegraph* bringing into direct communication countries lying at the 
opposite extremities of Europe, and even of the globe, is to create great 
common interests, irrespective of national and local differences. And it 
is obvious that all the operations of trade, and the exchange of money, 
would be greatly facilitated by the reduction of the representatives of 
weight, quantity, and value to a common form, or by the adoption of 
some principles which would make the conversion of different signs of 
value more easy and accurate. 

Our own country has hitherto stood aloof from any of these combina- 
tions, and we are separated from the rest of Europe and America by the 
duodecimal system of numeration, and by the high value of our unit,t 
the pound, almost as much as by the sea which surrounds these islands. 
And we do not anticipate that any change will speedily or easily be 
effected in habits so deeply rooted amongst acommercial people. But it 
is by no means impossible to bring our coinage and our basis of numera- 
tion into a closer and more constant connection with the leading systems 
of the European continent and of India, without any important change 


* The necessity of establishing a common tariff for the transmission of telegraphic 
dispatches through different countries has not been without effect upon the ques- 
tion of international coinage and numeration. Thus the Telegraphic Convention 
which was signed at Paris, on the 17th of May, 1865, between France and almost all 
the States of Continental Europe, adopts the frane as the monetary basis of interna- 
tional tariffs for telegraphic messages. The 30th Article of this treaty adds that the 

tariff of messages between any two points in the dominions of the contracting States 
is to be so adjusted, that the charge on every dispatch of twenty words is always to 
be some multiple of the half-franc. 

+ It deserves observation that as we proceed from Portugal, at the southwestern 
extremity of Europe, where the monetary unit is 1-4000ths of the sovereign, through 
Spain, France, South Germany, North Germany, Russia in the northeast, and Eng- 
land in the northwest, the value of the coin which serves as the base of numeration 
increases continually, being Icast in the south and highest in the north. 
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in its present denomination and value. The practical method which has 
been suggested to effect this object is as follows :— 

The English sovereign contains 123°274 grains troy weight, with 
1-12th alloy, or in other words, 113-002 grains of fine gold, representing 
7-322 French grammes, The French twenty -frane piece, added to the 
French five-frane piece (in gold), contains 7°258 grammes of fine gold, 
exclusive of 1-10th of alloy. lence the difference between an English 
sovereign and twenty-five francs in French gold is 64 milligrammes. 

If these 64 milligrammes (or about 4} grains troy) were subtracted 
from the sovereign, which would thus be reduced to 0°825 per cent. in 

value, and if the proportion of alloy in our gold coinage were raised 
from 1-12th to 1-10th, the sovereign would be worth a little less, but it 
would weigh a little more than it does at present :* it would therefore be 
more dissimilar than it now is to the French Napoleon, but it would be 
precisely equivalent to 25 franes in French gold, and would in fact be a 
twenty-five franc piece. It would obviously be a great convenience to 
travellers in both countries respectively, and in all “the countries which 
have adopted the monetary system of France, to carry with them in 
their own coinage definite representatives of value, which would be inde- 
pendent of the variations of the exchange and the exactions of money- 
changers; and the same benefit would accrue, on a much larger scale, 
in the financial and commercial relations of this country with foreign 
nations, If such a common basis of numeration and coinage were in 
existence, it would not be difficult for the Governments of France and 
England to agree upon certain uniform principles of coinage, and to 
give legal currency respectively to these foreign coins, which would then 
represent distinct forms of value, based on the same standard: thus the 
Napoleon would be in England a sixteen-shilling piece, and the French 
Government, in conjune tion with its monetary allies, would doubtless not 
only accept the English sovereign as a twe nty-five- frane piece, but. would 
probably strike twenty-five-frane pieces of its own which would be iden- 
tical with the Ex iglis h sovereign. 

On the other hand, it would be easy for the British Government to 
issue gold pieces of two florins, or four shillings value, representing 
two-tenths of a pound, which would correspond to the fiv e-frane pieces 
of the Franco-Belge and Helvetico-It: lian Union, and would thus 
become a practical link of union between the two circulations, whilst 
they would offer a means of accord with those large Enropean and 
American populations which use the Spanish piastre or dollar. The 
five-frane piece, whether in gold or in silver, may be regarded as the 
most familiar unit of monetary circulation in France and in : the countries 
allied with her, and it is not inaceurately described by M. pz Partev, in 
one of his articles in the “ Revue Contemporaine,” as the dollar or crown- 
piece of both hemispheres.| The colonial and commercial interests of 


* A pound troy at the standard of 11-12ths of fine gold gives 461. 14s. 6d.; and 
at the standard of 9-10ths of fineness it would give only 46. 5s. 6d. in coin. 

+ M. Dumas, a senator of France, went so far as to declare, in his report on the 
Monetary Convention, that the legislature of France had erred by adopting too low 
a unit of value in the currency, and that the more enlightened disposition of the 
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this country are by no means confined to our connection with the conti- 
nent of Europe. It is perhaps of still greater importance to ourselves 

to consider, in the adjustment of our monetary system, the relation it 
bears to the coinage of our neighbors, our dependen nts, and our custom- 
ers in other parts of the globe. The units of value ‘which at present 
play the most important part in the intercourse of the world are the 
pound, the American and Spanish dollar, the rupee, and the franc, and 
all these coins stand, by a fortunate coincidence, in relations to each 
other which may be represented by multiples of the number five. Thus, 
the British sovereign is equal to about five dollars of four shillings 
each; to ten rupees; and to twenty-five francs. If it were possib le to 
correct the slight variation which exists in these proportions, by 
adopting a coinage in America, India, and Europe, based on a saison 
principle, under ‘the different denominations familiar to each country, 

the most arduous part of the question of monetary union would . 
solved. An English four-shilling piece, the fifth of a “pound, might thus 
represent the dollar current in America and in several of our own colo- 
nies; it would also represent two Indian rupees; and five European 
francs—conditions which would give it currency in all parts of the 
world. The five-shilling piece, on the contrary, which has been aban- 
doned as a cumbrous and inconvenient coin, has the disadvantage of 
not being readily convertible into any system of foreign coinage. The 
recent introduction of five-franc -pieces in gold has been attended in 
France with great convenience to the public, and we think that the 
British half-sovereign is a piece of too high a value to serve as the lowest 
coin in our circulation, These gold five-franc pieces at first appeared 
to be rather too small, especially ‘to acommunity which were previously 
accustomed to the heavy silver crowns which they have superseded. 

But use has removed this objection in France, and would speedily have 
the same effect in this country, though it has been remarked that north- 
ern nations prefer the use of coins heavier than those of the south. Thus, 
in the French monetary conference of 1865, Italy insisted on the reduc- 
tion of the smaller pieces of silver to 20 centimes, against the wish of 
Belgium and Switzerland. 

On this basis, the monetary circulation of British and Australian gold 
might be extended to 68,000,000 of inhabitants of Continental E urope, 
and it might be possible, as we have indicated, to include India and 
America in the same arrangement. This point being once attained, time 
would probably adjust the silver coinage of these respective countries to 
the same system, 

The future effect of this combination of a gold circulation between 
Great Britain and the Western Continental Union would — be 
further extended by the fact, that, as Germany and the Low Countries 
have no gold circulation of their own, they necessarily use a large quan- 
tity of the French gold coinage. The German Commercial Congres 
which met at Frankfort in 1865, expressed a hope that Germany might 
strike and issue gold pieces of the value of 20 francs, of the “French 


present times is to correct this error by substituting the five-frane piece for it, or the 
quintuple of the franc itself. 
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standard and pattern, and that these coins should be made a legal tender 
in Germany,—a measure which would give legal currency to the French 
Napoleon, or its equivalent, throughout Central E Zurope, M. Sorrseer, 
of Hamburgh, is a decided partisan of this scheme, and it is also sup- 
ported by the “ Boersen Halle,” of Hamburgh, of the 17th of July, 1866. 
Probably one of the first results of the unification of Germany will be to 
give an increased impulse to her monetary union; but with a view to 
her international relations the extension of the area of that inconvenient 
coin the Prussian three-shilling thaler is to be deprecated, as it bears 
no regular analogy to the other monetary systems of Europe. 


The result, therefore, of an understanding between England and 
France on this subject would probably be, to give their coin: age an uni- 
versal acceptance in all the principal States of this hemisphere, except 
perhaps in Russia, where the conditions of the circulation are peculiar, 
from her vast extent, and from her own large metallic productiveness. 


The great objection which may fairly be urged against the adoption 
of ascheme that threatens to modify, i in however slight a degree, the 
established and intrinsic value of the English sovereign, is suflic siently 
obvious, The national debt is a liability represented nominally by a 
given number of pounds sterling, equivalent to a fixed and determined 
weight in gold. The interest of the debt is paid in sovereigns of the 
same value, All private debts, thortgages, and contracts are expressed 
in the same terms; and to reduce the value of the coin in which they 
may be paid, is to take from the creditor and give to the debtor a sum 
equal to the amount of the difference. If the gold coin of England were 
brought into conformity with the gold coin of the continent, the loss 
would be, as we have seen, 64 milligrammes of fine gold on each sove- 
reign, or 0°825 per cent. in weight, and about two pence in value, 


But this difficulty, formidable as it undoubtedly appears to be, is one 
which has been met and surmounted by other States of as high credit 
and probity as her own; and there appear to be two ways of dealing 
with it. The first is simply to reduce the intrinsic value of the sove- 
reign to this extent, without taking account of the debts and _ liabilities 
contracted before the conversion, and this is the course advocated by 
Mr. Henprixs in his pe amphlet. It is the course which was taken by 
the Dutch Government in 1839, when it reduced the Dutch florin from 
9613 grammes of fine silver to 9°450 grammes, diminishing the coin by 
about 163 milligrammes, representing fico per cent. of the original w eight, 
on the principle, as we presume, that what was lost by eac ‘+h member of 
the community in one capacity was gained in another, and therefore that 
the process of conversion did, upon the whole, compensate itself. 


Mr. Henprixs remarks in his pamphlet :— 

“In considering the question of a readjustment of the Mint Exchange 
or measure between coin and bullion, it must be observed that there are 
satisfactory historical precedents for such a course. We have remarked 
that the ratio of 3. 17s. 101¢. per ounce is empirical. It may even turn 
out on inquiry that the alteration to 32. 178. 11d. international standard 
fineness would be Jess empirical, and nearer to the real present ratio of 
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gold, as measured by silver in the open market for bullion, The English 
standard until 1816 wasa silver one, with the collateral alternative stand- 
ard of gold coins in a fixed proportion, settled by royal proclamations 
and Mint indentures according to the then assumed ratio of gold to silver, 

Here we have ample precedent for readjustment, and the gold discove- 
ries of the last fifteen years appear to eall for something of the kind 
being again considered. The 3/. 17s. 104d. per ounce was originally 
authorized by Charles II. But the government of Wiittam and Mary 
increased it to a larger amount of gold coin per ounce of bullion. This, 
however, as shown by Sir Isaac Newrow and others, was an over-esti- 
mation of gold, and made the coined guinea (for pounds were not then 
in existence) equal to 21s. 6d. instead of its normal 21s. in silver. 
Silver coins could not, in this state of things, remain in circulation ; they 

were melted (just as the French 5-franc piccces have been of late years )s 
and the government of George I. (a. p. 1717) again changed to the ratio 
which has since prevailed.” 

But, secondly, if the British Legislature were resolved to effect this 
change in the current coin of the realm, without the slightest deviation 
from those strict principles to which it has honorably adhered from the 
reign of Queen Exizaseru, and without so much as the appearance of any 
abasement in the currency, then an allowance must be made in the pay- 
ment of all existing debts, so as to render the amount paid in the new 
coinage exactly equivalent to the engagements contracted in the old one. 
This state of things would be productive of temporary but short-lived 
inconvenience, and it would be exactly analogous (though in the inverse 
sense), to what took place in France, when the france was substituted for 
the old French livre at the beginning of the present century. The franc 
was worth one livre three deniers, and the livre was worth 99 eentimes : 
there was therefore a difference of one per cent. between the two coins. 
To meet this difficulty, the Government published, on the 26th Vendé- 
miaire, An VIII., an official table of equivalents, and ali payments and 
accounts were subjected to this process of conversion, according to the 
established scale, until after a certain lapse of time the old livre had 
fallen into disuse. So, too, the Pope has recently published official 
tables for the reduction of the Roman scudo into Pontifical lire. 


This suggestion has found adherents both in England and in France, 
and the practical inconvenience attending it is, perhaps, less than may 
be imagined. In England it has been associated with a further proposal 
for what is called the decimalization of a pound, on the pound and mil 
scheme. To us it appears that these plans deserve and require very 
careful consideration. We should hail with great satisfaction the adop- 
tion of a complete and careful plan for the introduction of the decimal 
system, in the numeration and in the coins, weights, and measures of this 
country, because we are satisfied that this system, in its integrity, is of 
incalenlab le advantage to science, to trade, and to all the operations of 
daily life. But before the British Government and Legislature can be 
asked to sanction any change in the old established habits of the people, 
which must always be productive of temporary inconvenience, they must 
be well assured that the change is to be made onee for all ; and that it is 
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so contrived as to embrace all the desiderata of a new and improved 
currency. It would unquestionably be a useful work to enable us to 
assimilate our coinage, under its principal existing denominations, with 
that of foreign countries, so, at least, as to render our money convertible 
into its precise 6-2 gH and to give it currency abroad. But this is 
only one portion of the reforms we should be glad to effect in our mone- 
tary system; and whenever the British Government is sufficiently en- 
lightened and sufficiently supported by public opinion to undertake the 
adjustment of these questions, we trust that a modification of our coinage 
would not only bring us into closer relations with the monetary sy stem 
of the continent, but would also establish our own coinage and numera- 
tion on the basis of the decimal system. The two things are distinct, 
and one of them might be effected without the other; but, having regard 
to the serious tempore ary inconvenience of any modification | in the repre- 
sentatives of value, it is highly expedient that if any such change should 
be attempted it should be complete. 

One of the chief inducements, however, to make an effort to assimilate 
the gold currency of this country with that of Western Europe, in the 
manner we have “pointed out, is the minuteness of the change required 
to effect the object. We are separated from the monetary system of 
France, Italy, Belgium, and Switzerland by avery narrow line of "division, 
and, as we have ‘shown, the double standard still retained in some of 
those countries, and even our own duo-decimal system of numeration, 
present no serious obstacles to the desired result. To establish a theo- 
retical conformity betweeu the monetary systems of different nations 
may be impossible ; but there is a point of contact between them which 
may be employed to bring about their practical union. 

It is not unworthy of the attention of the financiers and economists of 
England to note the important changes which are taking place in foreign 
countries, with a view to render the means of exchange more simple and 
universal ; for these changes are one of the progressive signs of the age. 
Even in the United States, the House of Re presentatives has recently 
manifested a disposition to entertain proposals calculated to bring their 
monetary system into a closer connection with that of Europe. ~What- 
ever the difliculties may be, it is not impossible for the common interest 
of mankind to surmount them; and no common interest is more obvious 
than that of establishing a similarity or identity between those different 
representatives of value, which may be described as the very language of 
trade; for to use the words of Landgrave Purp of Hesse, at the begin- 
ning of the 16th century — 


“ Hiitten wir alln eined Glauben, 
Gott und Gerechtig keit vor Augen, 
Ein Gewicht, Maass, Miinz und Geld, 
Dann stiinde es besser in dieser Welt.” 


Which may be rendered— 


“Had all men but a single creed, 
Faithful to God and just in deed, 
One weight, one measure, coin, and gold, 
’Twere better for all an hundredfold.” 
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THE NATIONAL BANKING SYSTEM. 


Considerations touching Mr. Ranvaut’s Bill for the suppression of the 
National Banks, and for a further inflation of the Currency. By 
Grorce Waker, lately one of the Bank Commissioners of Massu- 
chusetts, 


On the 7th of January, 1867, Mr. Ranpatt, of Pennsylvania, intro- 
duced into the House of Representatives of Congress, a bill providing for 
the withdrawal and cancellation of the notes of the National Banks, and 
the substitution of a like amount of notes of the United States, to form 
a permanent paper circulation for the country. The bill was referred to 
the Committee on Banks and Currency, and after an interval of scarcely 
three weeks, it has received the sanction of the Committee and has 
been reported to the House. 


The bill proposes, in a summary manner, to withdraw the notes of the National 
Banks, now in circulation, and to substitute for them a further issue of United 
States legal tenders. For this purpose it requires all bank notes, which may here- 
after be paid into the treasury, to be retained there, and not again put into circula- 
tion; and it authorizes the Secretary of the Treasury to pay out for circulation an 
amount of United States notes equal to the bank notes so retired. The Secretary is 
further authorized to exchange notes of the new issue, with any party, for bank 
notes. When the notes of any bank, to the amount of $900, have been thus ac- 
cumulated, the bank is to be notified, and allowed thirty days to redeem them; and 
having redeemed them, to retire from the Treasury the bonds deposited for their 
security. The nine hundred dollars of notes thus cancelled will ordinarily repre- 
sent a thousand-dollar bond. If the bank fail to redeem within the thirty days, the 
Secretary is to cancel the notes and transfer the deposited security to commissioners 
of a sinking fund, at the then market price; paying to the bank the margin above 
the amount of the notes. When the outstanding circulation of any bank shall 
have been thus reduced to three per cent., the whole of its securities remaining 
are to be returned to it, and it is to be relieved of any further obligations to redeem 
its notes, which, if ever presented, shall be paid out of the public treasury. (The 
theory is, we suppose, that they will never in fact appear; but we think the esti- 
mated loss will prove excessive.) 

The proceeds of United States notes to be thus issued in place of bank notes, 
are to be held by the Commissioners of the Sinking Fund, and invested in bonds or 
other interest-bearing debt of the Government; preference being given to the bonds 
held by the Currency Bureau to secure the bank note circulation. The bonds and 
other evidences of Gebt purchased are to be partially cancelled, so as to be unfitted 
for public use, but the interest on them is to be regularly paid to the Commissioners, 
and is to be by them reinvested in other bonds or obligations, till the whole public 
debt of the United States is absorbed. 

The bill has thus two objects. (1) The suppression of the bank note circulation, 


and the substitution of a greenback currency in place of it; and (2) the creation of 


a sinking fund out of the loan thus realized from the people without interest, by 
means of which the public debt shall be ultimately absorbed. We shall not here 
discuss the sinking fund, though we hope soon to do so in another paper. In this 
generation the question of a national sinking fund is a new one; but there is 
abundant light in history by which the public. mind imay be enlightened, if it will, 
and if the question is fairly examined in the light of history, we have no fear that 
the plan w ill be adopted, or that the American people will be diverted by any “ will-o’- 
the-wisp” from the plain and simple method of paying the debt as fast as we get the 
means. Passing over this feature of the bill, let us consider its first object; the sup- 
pression of the “bank notes, and the substitution of a permanent national currency. 
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This is nothing less than an entire change in the circulating medium of 
the country. Can it be possible that Congress understands the intimate 
and tremendous power which a circulating medium has over the business 
of the country, that it proposes, with such unseemly haste, to change its 
whole character? Is this question so wholly within the province of Con- 
gressional experience, that it is to be determined by the wisdom which 
would seem to belong “ virtute officii ” to that body? Is not the great 
constituency of merchants, manufacturers, business men, and producers 
of the United States, whose property, whose incomes, and whose future 
business are intimately involved in the decision, to be consulted in this 
matter? Have the sixteen hundred banks, with their two or three hun- 
dred thousand stockholders, who have put upwards of four hundred and 
twenty-five millions into this business, under a system which promised 
to last, at least, through the life of their charters, no rights with refer- 
ence to which they are entitled to a hearing ? 

Let us contrast with this spirit of precipitancy and indifference, the 
course of governments and legislative bodies in other countries; coun- 
tries where we are wont to boast, that less respect is paid to the people 
and their interests, than in our enlightened democratic republic. In 
England, whenever any material change has been made in the monetary 
or banking system, it has been subjected to an examination, at least as 
searching “and prolonged as the recent investigations of Mr. Wells and 
his late associates, into the revenue system of this country. Indeed, the 
very method adopted by Mr. Wells in pursuing that investigation was 
brought to his notice, and suggested to him as a precedent, in the i inqui- 
ries of English Parliamentary Committees on the Bank Acts, in 1840, 
1841, and 1858, and on Commercial Distress, in 1848; and it may be 
affirmed generally, that no important change, in any commercial law or 
system, is ever made in England without being preceded by such an 
investigation, and by the publication of all the testimony on which the 
report of a committee is to be based. Both Parliament and the people 
are thus permitted to know the evidence on which important changes 
are recommended. 


The modern practice in France partakes of the same cautious regard 
for existing rights and institutions. Thus the whole question of banking, 
currency, credit, and institutions of credit, has been for more than two 
years past under consideration of the Superior Council of Commerce, 
a body composed of statesmen and financiers of the highest eminence, at 
the head of which is M. Rovner, the Minister of State, and of which M. 
Fouxp, the late Minister of Finance, and Micue, CHEvALigr are mem- 
bers ; and yet this commission has never made a report, although it has 
had before it the most experienced economists and bankers of France, as 
well as eminent witnesses from other countries of Europe.* The pains- 


* From a preliminary report by M. de Lavenay, who has prepared an abstract of 
the evidence for the Commission, it appears that 75 witnesses gave their testimony 
orally, in addition to which, written depositions were put in by 65 French, and 10 
foreign Chambers of Commerce, and by 16 French, and 20 foreign merchants, bank- 
ers, and economists; in all, 111 individuals, and 75 public bodies, representing a 
mass of intelligent opinion and experience, such as was probably never before elicited 
on any kindred subject. 
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taking character of the investigation may be judyed by the fact, that 
besides inviting living witnesses ‘from Engiand, it has caused to be trans- 
lated and published some ten to twenty velaes octavo of selections 
from the English reports, and evidence on this subject. 


A BREACH OF FAITH WITH THE BANKS AND STATE GOVERNMENTS, 


There is a breach of faith involved in this withdrawal from the banks 
of the only privilege which called them into being, or induced those, 
existing under State laws, to give up their old connections and assume 
the National form. The danger of Congressional vacillation and inter. 
ference, was one of the objec tions most strongly urged by the State banks 
against abandoning systems under which they had grown up, and which 
they could rely upon the stability of local legislation to maintain. But 
the friends of the Nationa: sy stem replied that justice might always be 
expected at the hands of the neh 3 representatives, and that after 
deriving from the banks all the benefit which was expected to inure to 
the Government by the originators of the plan, Congress could not rob 
them of the only privilege which made the system desirable. The States 
gave up their banking systems with reluctance, and often at a heavy 
sacrifice. The State of Massachusetts, before the war, depended upon 
the bank tax for its entire revenue. But when a call was made on her 
by the General Government to surrender her banking system, that the 
Federal Treasury might have the benefit of these powerful auxiliaries to 
public credit, ber Legislature, without a moment’s hesitation, laid the 
entire revenue of the State at the feet of the country. It was no light 
matter to surrender $665,000 a year, and this at the very time when the 
State was straining every nerve to contribute her share of the men, and 
the money, needed for the prosec ution of the war. But within sixty 
days after ‘the passage of the National Bank Act by Congress, the Legis- 
lature of Massachusetts, with the approval of the Executive ‘and of the 
Bank Commissioners, had passed enabling acts, by which the State banks 
were authorized to assume the National garb, ‘and in so doing escape 
the State tax ; and this was the first response, on the part of the States, 
to the legislation of Congress, 

The State of New York was forced to abandon a system which had 
been most carefully matured, and which possessed all the essential fea- 
tures of the National plan, except that its circulating notes did not bear 
the Federal imprint. The circulation of New York was based upon the 
bonds of the State, and by the action of Congress these bonds had to 
be thrown upon the market to give place to Federal securities. 

We have not before us the statutes of other States, and cannot speak 
accurately of their banking laws, but we know that Ohio, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, and Lonisi: ana, posse eed banking institutions of the strongest 
character , and systems to which they were much attached. Both the 
Indiana and Louisiana banks passed through the crisis of 1857 without 
@ suspension of specie: payments, and the banks of New Orleans were 
never stronger, in specie and cash assets, than when they were compelled, 
in October, 1861, to surrender their golden treasures at the dictation of 
the Confeder rate Government. 
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IT WILL SUPPRESS THE COUNTRY BANKS, 


Important as this change is to the banks to be affected by it, and to 
the holders of their stock, and unjust as it would be to force them into 
liquidation without a hearing, the consequences involved in this monetary 
revolution are far more momentous to the business interests of the coun- 
try. The question is not one of suppressing the bank currency, but of 
suppressing the banks themselves, for without the privilege of circulating 
notes the banks cannot live, out of the great cities and a few of the 
larger towns, Thus the great instrumentality of credit, upon which all 
business men in the United States have been educated to rely, will be 
cut off. We shall probably be accused of taking too dark a view of this 
measure ; and the profits of banking, for the last two or three years, will 
be cited against us to show that the banks can still get a fair return on 
their investment, without the profits of circulation. But this is certainly 
not true of New England, with which section the writer is chiefly 
acquainted. 

In a period of twenty years before the war, years of the greatest pros- 
perity and business activity, for the State and its people, the average 
profits of Massachusetts banks did not exceed seven and one-half per cent. - 
Now this was all that banking capital could earn, with a very low range 
of expenses, and a privilege of circulation practicably unlimited, and 
paying a tax to the State of only one per cent. on the capital invested. 
The average circulation was about fifty per cent. of capital. Without 
the profits of circulation they could, of course, make much less, and 
when the returns on invested capital in any business fall below the loan- 
ing price of money, the business is no longer a living one. 


Is there any thing in the future to justify the expectation of larger 
returns on capital, in this country, than heretofore? If there is, we 
have failed to see it. If, with heavy taxes, we can keep the rate of profit 
as high as before, with the same elements of gain, the country will be 
fortunate indeed, for out of the aggregate profit comes the national saving, 
from year to year. 

It is clear to us, therefore, that the greater number of country banks 
will have to be wound up, when the profits of circulation have been with- 
drawn, How will this affect the country trader, the manufacturer, the 
farmer holding his wheat or his tobacco for a better market, every class, 
in short, of workers and producers in this country; all of whom, at one 
time or another, look to the banks of their neighborhood for credit ? 
Instead of getting these facilities at the incorporated banks, where they 
and their credit are known, and where they are protected from hard bar- 
gains by the character of the institution and its officers, and by the safe- 
guards which are thrown about it by law, they must hereafter apply to 
more distant institutions, or make such terms as they can with individual 
lenders. Instead of placing their funds on deposit in a bank in their 
own neighborhood, and having the use of its vaults for the safe-keeping 
of their securities, they must return to the old system of money-drawers 
and strong-boxes, and live in an hourly anxiety of loss by fire or theft. 
These are no light evils, and will be found, in practice, to produce more 

44 
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of embarrassment and actual loss to the community, than the gain which 
is expected to be realized from keeping the benefits of circulation in the 
nation’s hands. 


A young country is necessarily a country dependent on credit. Its 
vast possibilities are the fund on which it draws drafts payable in the 
fature, and certain to be paid, but needing somebody to cash them now, 
to give the means to work with, and to convert resources into wealth, 
Hamilton saw this when he devised the first Bank of the United States, 
to lift the country out of the difficulties in which war, and debt, and 
depreciated money had placed it, into a position where it could command 
its own resources. From that day to this, banks have increased in num- 
ber and capital with the growth of the country, and they have been 
among the most useful agencies in promoting the growth of the National 
wealth. 

Nor is ours a solitary case. Scotland has enjoyed a widely diffused 
banking system and a local currency, both of which have contributed to 
give to that part of Great Britain the healthiest industry, and the most 
prosperous population, to be found in the United Kingdom, The 
example of Scotland and of the United States is to-day the great argu- 
ment with the party in France which is fighting against the monopoly of 
the Government bank, and insisting upon the extension of banking privi- 
leges, including the privilege of circulation to all parts of the empire. 


Such a measure would discriminate most unjustly against the country 
districts, and in favor of the large cities. Circulation can easily be 
dispensed with by banks whose customers keep large deposits, and use 
those deposits to perform all the functions of a circulating medium, It 
will not be difficult for a bank whose deposits are several times larger 
than its capital, to do a good business without any circulation of its 
own, especially if the suppression of the country banks shall compel 
every large manufacturer in the interior to keep an account with some 
city bank, instead of a bank in his own neighborhood, as he now keeps 
it. The tendency to concentrate a!l business in the cities is one of the 
most unhealthy tendencies of the day. New York is already the money- 
king of the Union, and if this measure passes, its despotism will here- 
after know no limits, 

Are the members of Congress from the interior districts prepared to 
meet their constituents, after voting for a measure which is to concen- 
trate all the money power of the country in a few great cities ? 


THE CHANGE NOT ONE OF ECONOMY—PRESENT REVENUE FROM BANKS. 


We have thus far attempted to show, that without the privilege of 
circulating their own notes, the majority of banks in the United States 
could not do a living business, and that the suppression of these banks 
would be a disastrous blow to the industry of the country, which has 
always been promoted by banking facilities, and is dependent on them. 
We have also shown, that the weight of this blow would fall upon the 
country districts, and that the cities, though not intrinsically the gainers 
by the suppression of the National Banks, would be relative gainers by 
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our loss. We have hitherto been silent with regard to the economy of 
eighteen millions, which the nation is promised out of this movement. 
But we are now prepared to assert, that no such economy can, in fact, be 
realized, and we think we can establish, by indisputable figures, that the 
nation will not be a dollar richer for the change. If the National Banks 
are to be suppressed, the Government will, of course, lose all the revenue 
now derived from them. What is that revenue? Let us see. 


The taxes, paid by the banks are as follows. Except circulation, 
which has now reached its maximum, the items are from the Comptrol- 
ler’s report : 


Circulation, 300 millions at 1 per cent.......... 2... .ceeeeeeee $3,000,000 
Deposits, 566 millions at 1-2 of 1 per cent 2,830,000 
License on 417 millions capital, at $2 a thousand 834,000 
Dividends and surplus, 5 per cent. on say 10 per cent.earnings. 2,085,000 


Total direct taxes $8,749,000 


But besides these direct taxes, the Government gets the use of the 
reserve of legal tenders held by the banks. By the latest return re- 
ported by the Comptroller, these amounted to two hundred and six 
millions, which are worth to the Government twelve million three 
hundred and sixty thousand dollars, a sum which, added to the direct 
taxes, makes a total of twenty-one million one hundred and nine thou- 
sand dollars, as the revenue which the nation now derives from the 
National banking system; being upwards of three millions more than 
the saving which the people are promised by their suppression. 

If it is said that a considerable part of the legal tenders now held by 
the banks as a reserve are the Compound Interest notes, on which the 
Government is paying interest, the answer is, that those notes will soon 
mature, and be paid off or converted into bonds, while the obligation to 
hold a reserve of legal tenders will still remain; so that, in discussing 
the future policy of the country, it may fairly be assumed that, until the 
resumption of specie payments, the banks will have to hold, in lawful 
money not bearing interest, at least twenty per cent. of their aggregate 
circulation and deposits (twenty-five per cent. in the redemption cities, 
fifteen per cent. in the country). In point of fact, the moment an active 
redemption of National bank notes begins, they will have to hold a consid- 
erably larger sum, as they cannot trench upon the reserve itself without 
suspending the right to discount. But if we take only twenty per cent. 
on their deposits and circulation, and these be assumed at only eight 
hundred millions (sixty-six millions less than the actual amount last re- 
ported by the Comptroller), the amount of lawful money to be held will 
be one hundred and sixty millions, on which the interest realized by 
the Government will be nine millions six hundred thousand, which added 
to the direct taxes, given above, still shows a revenue of eighteen mil- 
lions three hundred and forty-nine thousand, or more than the con- 
templated saving. 

_ In point of fact, this whole revenue of more than eighteen millions 
is paid by the banks for the privilege of circulating about one hundred 
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and forty millions in notes, which is the difference between the authorized 
circulation and the required reserve, 


THE RESUMPTION OF SPECIE PAYMENTS. 


It is through the operation of the reserve of legal tenders held by 
the banks, that specie payments can be most speedily restored. By a 
steady reduction of their amount, such as is now provided -by law, and 
is now going on, the quantity of legal tenders in the hands of the public 
will grow smaller and smaller, until at last the banks come to be the 
only holders. Becanse a few banks out of the sixteen hundred organized 
have shown a small deficiency in their reserves (a contingency which is 
no violation of the law, but, on the contrary, is distinctly contemplated 
and its remedy provided by statute: see Section 31), a hue and cry has 
been raised by the inflationists, and other enemies of the system, that 
the banks cannot maintain their reserve, but, as the contraction goes on, 
will be driven to suspend “legal tender” payment. We do not see 
any thing to justify this fear. It might be otherwise if the legal tender 
notes were intrinsically more valuable than bank notes, but such is not 
the case. Indeed, the bank notes are apparently the better, for they 
have a specific security behind them, while the “ greenback” rests only 
on the faith of the Government. The only superiority in use which the 
notes of the United States have over bank notes, is that they are a legal 
tender between individuals, In all payments in paper money to or by 
the Government to the National Banks, or between the banks them- 
selves, bank notes are a lawful tender. When the legal tenders have 
actually been withdrawn from the hands of the people, the volume of 
the currency will have been so reduced as to make the resumption of 
specie payments easy, both to the Government and the banks, The 
Government could without difficulty lay by a stock of gold, which 
should be, from time to time, exchanged for the legal tenders remaining 
in bank, with condition that the gold thus received should be held as 
part of the reserve, though not required to be paid in redemption of 
bills, till payments in specie are resumed. It might also require the 
banks to accumulate gold themselves, by retaining a certain proportion 
of their gold interest, and this could be done early enough, and gradually 
enough, to make the burden such as the banks should be not unwilling 
to bear. 


MR. RANDALL'S BILL WILL ADD TWO HUNDRED MILLIONS TO THE 
CURRENCY. 


But when and how are specie payments to be resumed, if Mr. Ranpat1’s 
bill becomes a law? The volume of United States notes, instead of 
being regularly diminished, as is now done, will steadily increase, as the 
substitution for bank notes goes on. In place of a National currency of 
bank notes, not a legal tender, but convertible into lawful money on 
demand, now, it is true, a lawful money of paper, but presently to be of 
gold, we shall then have a Government circulation, a legal tender for all 
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urposes, and wholly irredeemable until, by some future action of Con- 
gress, a mode of redemption is provided. Against this currency we do 
not see it anywhere suggested that any reserve should be maintained, 
and indeed no reserve can be held except in specie (for a reserve implies 
a superior currency), and the specie accumulated had much better be 
applied to the payment of the Government notes than to their protec- 
tion. Thus, by the very act of substituting the Government circulation 
for that of the banks, an expansion of the currency will take place, 
equal to the amount of legal tenders which constitute the bank reserve ; 
for the banks, when no longer required to hold them as a reserve, will, 
of course, throw them upon the market. 

What better evidence could be offered to prove that Mr. Randall’s bill 
is an ingeniously devised scheme for further inflating the paper money 
of the country, for fomenting new speculations, and bringing still lower 
the value of the laborers’ wages, and the purchasing power of money ? 

Let us now see what amount of legal tender notes will be thus added 
to the circulation. Can it be less than the whole reserve of one hun- 
dred and sixty to two hundred millions! With what propriety can 
Congress, after the suppression of the bank notes, oblige such banks as 
outlive the shock to keep a reserve of notes against their deposits, 
which are the result of purely private contracts with their customers ? 
To issue notes to circulate as money is a sovereign function, which 
Congress has the right to regulate; but any private banker can receive 
deposits, and large amounts are constantly so received and held, and 
such deposits are taxed by Government like deposits in corporate banks, 
but no reserves are or should be required to be kept against them. To 
do so would be as unwarrantable an interference with private business, 
as to require all debtors to keep a quarter part of their indebtedness in 
cash, 

We must then consider the addition to the circulation which Mr. 
RanDa.t contemplates as not less than one hundred: and sixty millions, 
and probably two hundred. 

How will this affect the date of resuming specie payments? We 
answer that, at the present rate of contraction, it will postpone it at least 
four years. 

Will the suffering people of the United States sustain a Congress 
which should thus prolong their embarrassments # 


NO RESUMPTION WITHOUT CONTRACTION. 


But there is another mode of resuming specie payments which finds 
favor with the opponents of contraction, and which would be a pleasant 
medicine to take, if only it had any efficacy to cure the disease. This 
remedy is to accumulate in the Treasury an amount of gold equal, we 
will say, to one-half the legal tender notes outstanding. ‘ When this is 
done,” say the advocates of the measure, “ all the legal tender notes will 
be equal to gold, and therefore nobody would ask for gold, for if the 
banks, with a reserve of 25 per cent. of legal tender notes, can keep their 
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notes equivalent to legal tender, surely the Government, with a reserve 
of 50 per cent. in gold, can keep its notes equivalent to gold.” This 
reasoning betrays an utter ignorance of the nature and functions of a 
reserve, when held to protect a paper currency. It is not the mere 
holding of the reserve which makes the currency good; but the using 
of the superior sort of money which constitutes the reserve, to redeem the 
notes. Unless accompanied by actual redemptions, the holding of a 
reserve can only strengthen the currency by increasing confidence in its 
ultimate payment. But the currency is not now depreciated from any 
distrust of its security, but because there is too much of it; and being 
at present irredeemable, it can be exchanged for nothing better than 
itself. If it were exchangeable for gold and silver, any excess of it would 
flow off to other countries in the form of gold and silver, and the amount 
of our circulating medium would quickly approach its old and normal 
standards. If, therefore, the Government were to attempt to resume 
specie payments merely by accumulating a large stock of gold in the 
Treasury, under the idea that, by so doing, they had elevated the intrinsic 
value (that is the purchasing power) of their paper to such a point that 
gold would no longer be preferred to it, they would quickly see the 
Treasury drained of its hoards, and the paper money taking its place in 
the Government vaults, till the amount outstanding was no more than is 
sufficient to carry property, and exchange it, on an ordinary scale of 
prices. 

It is utterly vain to expect that the Government can resume specie 
payments, until it is prepared to redeem in gold the whole amount of 
paper money which is in excess of the ordinary circulation of the coun- 
try, on a specie basis; and there is no reason to suppose that the amount 
which we shall settle down upon will much exceed the two hundred 
millions in use before the war. Does Mr. Ranpat’s measure, which 
proposes to add two hundred millions to the present active circulation, 
make the duty of the Government any easier, or bring the consummation 
any nearer? 


If the national banks are allowed to keep their circulation, specie pay- 
ments may be resumed almost as soon as the excess of greenbacks above 
two hundred millions can be retired. How soon that will be, depends 
very much on the action of Congress, The present rate of reduction is 
certainly moderate enough, and when holders of property find that Con- 
gress is inflexibly committed to the policy of contraction, and that prices 
have got to go steadily downwards, till we stand again on solid ground, 
the business of the country will easily accommodate itself to the reduc- 
tion. But so long as the policy of Congress is doubtful; so long as 
startling schemes for altering the currency are liable to be sprung upon 
the public without notice, and receive serious attention at the hands of 
the National Legislature, just so long will the industry of the country 
stagnate, and the spirit of gambling and of distrust prevail. 


If an established, steady, and unflinching policy of contraction shall be 
maintained, there need be no tightening of the money market, for prices 
will fall faster than the currency is reduced, and the purchasing power 
of money will steadily increase. Dealers must buy moderately, and turn 
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their stocks often, selling for cash, or on short credits. Thus alone, on 
a falling market, can trade escape disasters, 


GOVERNMENT CANNOT CREATE A STABLE CURRENCY. 


This is no new experiment. It has been tried over and over again by 
civilized nations, and it has always failed. But we do not recall any 
instance in which a Government has adopted a currency of its own 
except as a matter of necessity, usually the result of war, or of purely 

olitical causes. The very name given to legal tender notes by the 
French betrays their origin. They are the “Cours Forcé,” or forced 
currency, never the voluntary choice of a people. We do not think an 
instance can be cited, in which a Government currency has been main- 
tained at par with gold, and redeemable in it at the will of the holder. 
And yet the inducements to economize the cost of the circulating medium 
have been as strong to other nations as they are to us. Experience is a 
very safe guide in financial matters; and the sooner it comes to be set- 
tled in the National mind, that the United States cannot make new laws 
to control the natural laws of exchange, the sooner shall we devote our- 
selves to the wholesome application of old ones. 

The whole subject which Mr. Ranpatv’s bill involves was discussed in 
England before the adoption of the Bank Act of 1844. In that country, 
as in this, there were advocates of the economy of a Government circu- 
lation. The report of the Committee on the Bank Acts in 1840 and 
1841 gives at large the testimony of the ablest bankers, merchants, and 
manufacturers on this point. But the result is summed up in a few 
words of the Prime Minister, Sir Ropert Pret, who quotes with ap- 
proval a passage from the speech of Lord Atrtuorpe, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in 1832, when the renewal of the bank charter had been 
last discussed in Parliament : 


“ Another point for consideration is, whether the profits which must 
necessarily be derived from the circulating medium of the country should 
be possessed by Government, or should be allowed to remain in private 
hands? Now, Sir, the advantages, the only advantages, which I have 
been enabled to discover in a Government bank, as compared with a 
private company, are those which result from having responsible persons 
to manage the concern, the public deriving the benefit of rt; but then, on 
the other hand, I think these advantages are much more than counter- 
balanced by the political evils which would inevitably result from placing 
this bank under the control of the Government. J think that the effect 
of the State having the complete control of the circulating medium in its 
own hands would be most mischievous.” 

“We think,” said Sir Ropert Pest, “that it is the wisest course to 
select the Bank of England as the controlling and central body, rather 
than to appoint Commissioners, acting under the authority of Parliament, 
Sor the purpose of the issue of a paper currency.” 


Mr. Cuasz, who is the author of the National Banking Law, gave the 
subject of a Government currency the fullest consideration before deci- 
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ding against it, and President Lincoln was so entirely satisfied of the wis- 
dom and necessity of the new banking system, that he urged its adop- 
tion upon Congress in a special message. 

The plan of a Government currency, by which it is now proposed to 
supersede it, received the full consideration of Mr. Cuase before he 
decided upon the National Bank currency as a better system. 


In his first report, December, 1861, Mr. Cuasz said : 


“Tt has been already suggested that the substitution of a National for 
a State currency would be equivalent to a loan to the Government with- 
out interest, except on the fund to be kept in coin; and without expense, 
except the cost of preparation, issue, and redemption; while the people 
would gain the additional advantage of a uniform currency, and relief 
from a considerable burden in the form of interest and debt. The plan, 
however, is not without serious inconveniences and hazards. The temp- 
tation, especially great in times of pressure and danger, to issue notes 
without adequate provision for redemption ; the ever-present liability to 
be called on for redemption beyond means, however carefully prescribed 
and arranged ; the hazard of panies, precipitating demands for coin, con- 
centrated on a few points and a single fund; the risks of a depreciated, 
depreciating, and finally worthless paper money ; the immeasurable evils 
of dishonored public faith and national bankruptcy ; all these are possible 
consequences of the adoption of a system of government circulation. It 
may be said, and perhaps truly, that they are less deplorable than those 
of an irredeemable bank circulation. Without entering into that com- 


parison, the Secretary contents himself with observing, that in his judg- 
ment these possible disasters so far outweigh the probable benefits of 
the plan, that he feels himself constrained to forbear recommending its 
adoption.” 


And still more fully, when considering the same question in his report 
of December, 1852, he said : 


“While the Secretary thus repeats the preference he has heretofore 
expressed for a United States note circulation, even when issued directly 
by the Government, and dependent on the action of the Government for 
regulation and final redemption, over the note circulation of the numerous 
and variously organized and variously responsible banks now existing in 
the country; and while he now sets forth, more fully than heretofore, 
the grounds of that preference, he still adheres to the opinion expressed 
in his last report, that a circulation furnished by the Government, but 
issued by banking associations organized under a general act of Congress, 
is to be preferred to either. Such a circulation, uniform in general 
characteristics, and amply secured as to prompt convertibility by national 
bonds, deposited in the Treasury by the associations receiving it, would 
unite, in his judgment, more elements of soundness and utility than can 
be combined in any other. 

“ A circulation composed exclusively of notes issued directly by the 
Government, or of such notes and coin, is recommended mainly by two 
considerations :—the first derived from the facility with which it may be 
provided in emergencies, and the second, from its cheapness, 
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“The principal objections to such a circulation as a permanent system 
are: Ist. The facility of excessive expansion when expenditures exceed 
revenue ; 2d. The danger of lavish and corrupt expenditure, stimulated 
by facility of expansion; 3d. The danger of fraud in management and 
supervision ; 4th. The impossibility of providing it in sufficient amounts 
for the wants of the people, whenever expenditures are reduced to 
equality with revenue, or below it. 


“These objections are all serious. The last requires some elucidation. 
It will be easily understood, however, if it be considered that a Govern- 
ment issuing a credit circulation cannot supply, in any given period, an 
amount of currency greater than the excess of its disbursements over 
its receipts. To that amount, it may create a debt in small notes, and 
these notes may be used as currency. This is precisely the way in which 
the existing currency of the United States notes is supplied. That por- 
tion of the expenditure not met by revenue or loans has been met by 
the issue of these notes. Debt in this form has been substituted for 
various debts in other forms. Whenever, therefore, the country shall be 
restored to a healthy normal condition, and receipts exceed expendi- 
tures, the supply of United States notes will be arrested, and must 
progressively diminish. Whatever demand may be made for their re- 
demption in coin must hasten this diminution; and there can be no 
reissue ; for reissue, under the conditions, necessarily implies disburse- 
ment, and the revenue, upon the supposition, supplies more than is 
needed for that purpose. There is, then, no mode in which a currency 
in United States notes can be permanently maintained except by loans 
of them, when not required for disbursement, on deposits of coin or 
pledge of securities, or in some other way. This would convert the 
Treasury into a Government Bank, with all its hazards and mischiefs, 


“If these reasonings be sound, little room can remain for doubt, that 
the evils certain to arise from such a scheme of currency, if adopted as 
a permanent system, greatly overbalance the temporary though not in- 
considerable advantages offered by it.” 


In the same connection Mr. Cuase uses these words: “ All changes, 
however important, should be introduced with caution and proceeded in 
with careful regard to every affected interest.” 

But we have still later and most important testimony from Europe on 
the same point. 

By the preliminary report made by M. pe Lavenay to the French 
Banking Commission, which has been already referred to, it appears, 
that among all the witnesses and depositions which were before that 
Commission, not one favored a circulation to be issued and managed by 
the Government, while an immense majority favored a currency to be 
issued by a privileged establishment, like the Bank of France or the 
Bank of England, to be watched by the Siate, but independent of it. 


Though our national bank currency is not issued by a single bank, 
against which there are arguments, both political and commercial, which 
do not apply to countries like France and England, yet it has all the 
essential characteristics of a unitary currency, inasmuch as it is identical 
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in appearance, issued under one law, from a single bureau, its guarantees 
in the hands of a single officer, and its ultimate payment arising from a 
single source—the public Treasury. The fact that it is circulated by the 
agency of 1,600 banks, and primarily protected by them, does not detract 
from its unitary character. 


But there are other objections to a Government currency, which Mr. 
Cuasz has failed to mention, and they are more serious in their influence 
on the prosperity of the country than those which he has recorded. 


It is essential to a healthy currency that it shall correspond at all 
times to the wants of business, which it is designed to carry on. Busi- 
ness has its tides, both regular and irregular, and the currency must be 
so constituted as to answer tothem. Gold and silver do this of their own 
accord, and the great study of statesmen has been to impart something 
like this spontaneous action of metallic money to the paper money sube 
stitute. A paper money which will expand and contract, as the precious 
metals do, is the great desideratum. 

But governments cannot create such a currency, because they are not 
bankers, and it is agreed on all hands that it would be most dangerous 
to make them such. 


It is only by the regular ebb and flow of banking business that a real 
circulating medium of paper money can be produced. The money goes 
out with discounts, it comes in with payments; if business is active, the 
discount line expands, and with it the circulation; if business is dull, the 
discount line falls off, and the banks have to redeem more of their notes 
than they can re-issue. Thus, the laws of supply and demand are made 
to govern the currency, and the quantity being always apportioned to 
the demand, the purchasing power of money remains the same. We 
state these things in their positive form, since this is the principle in- 
volved in the management of a bank currency; of course, in actual 
experience, we only “approximate to the principle. The sounder the 
banking, the nearer to exactly such an harmonious flux and reflux do we 
come. Sometimes there is a sudden expansion of business, which the 
slower movements of currency fail to meet, and it becomes scarce; and 
sometimes when it is plenty the banks force out their circulation, and 
make improvident loans for the sake of lending it. So essential is this 
ever-revolving movement of discounts and payments to the healthy 
management ‘of banks, that the admirable Louisiana banking law of 1842 
required the whole indebtedness of the banks, for circulation and deposits, 
to be represented by one-third coin reserve and two-thirds discounted 
paper, having not more than three months to run, and not renewable at 
maturity. 


Now it is impossible for a Government, which is not also a banker, to 
accomplish any thing like this steady adjustment of the currency to the 
wants of business. The receipts of Government are from revenue, and 
revenue is greatest when business is most active. When business is most 
active, most currency will be required for it, but this very activity, instead 
of drawing a circulating medium out of the Treasury, is pouring a steady 
stream of it into the Treasury. On the other hand, the disbursements 
of Government are in payment to the public ereditors, such as interest 
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on the national debt, salaries of public officers, and miscellaneous appro- 
priations. Neither the time, the manner, nor the amount,of these pay- 
ments has any reference to the wants of business; and they must be, in 
large measure, irregular. Even those payments which are most regular, 
like the periodical disbursements for interest on the public debt, would 
be of vicious tendency if they involved the issue of so much Govern- 
ment paper. If we consider the enormous volume of the business of 
this country, estimated to amount to four thousand millions annually, 
we shall realize how a slight disturbing influence in the currency may 
entail the loss of many millions to the public. 

The whole eighteen millions which we are striving to save is less than 
half of one per cent. on the amount of business transacted ; and who can 
doubt that the feverish habit, which we have shown must characterize a 
Government circulation, will tax the industry and production of the 
country in a vastly greater sum ? 

But there is still the item of expense to be considered, in estimating 
the profit of a Government currency. Where the banks are required to 
hold lawful money as a prudential reserve against their issues, the Gov- 
ernment must, sooner or later, hold specie, and the amount which they 
must hold ought not to be less than fifty per cent. of their notes out- 
standing. This is the amount of coin reserve which the English witnesses 
stated to be necessary if the Government assumed the circulation; though 
thirty-three and a third per cent. is considered ample for a bank of issue, 
the receipts of which are so much more regular than those of the public 
Treasury. 

If the Government must keep one hundred and fifty millions of coin 
to protect its three hundred millions of notes, then the profits on circula- 
tion fall at once from eighteen millions to nine. But we have elsewhere 
shown that to gain this sum a much greater revenue will have to be 
sacrificed, 


CONCLUSION. 


In dismissing this subject, we can but express the hope that Congress 
will not carelessly decide a matter which is of more consequence to the 
welfare of this country than all the tax-bills, tariffs, or other revenue 
measures which are before it. Revenue measures are necessarily tem- 
porary in their character and operation, They are the subject of con- 
stant revision, in all civilized countries; but the currency should be as 
nearly permanent and invariable in its character as it is possible for 
legislative wisdom to devise. The traditions of this country all point 
to a bank-note circulation as the most economical, safe, and convenient 
which we can employ. The great European nations all agree in the 
same conclusion, We have accomplished a revolution in our banking 
system which astonishes foreigners as much as our victories in the field, 
or our prodigies of finance. Such a revolution would have been impos- 
sible in a season of less patriotic ardor or national danger. We have 
annihilated a system of State banks, under which the diversities in value 
and security of the circulating medium of different sections proved the 
greatest embarrassment to trade, and robbed it of much of its certainty 
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and legitimate profit. We have created instead a single national cur 
rency, amply secured, watched over and controlled by Government, 
limited in amount, of equal value everywhere, and possessing the con- 
fidence of the people. Let not Congress, by rashly destroying the work 
of its own hands, unsettle the confidence of other nations in the stability 
of our financial legislation ; or lead our own people to impute to sinister 
influences a scheme of legislation, which they cannot but regard as 
injurious to the general welfare. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF BANKING 


IN CONNECTION WITH THE CURRENCY AND THE BANK OF ENGLAND, 


By Tuomson Hankey, Esq., M. P., formerly Governor of the Bank of 
England. 


The author delivered and published about eight years ago a “ Lecture 
on Banking: Its Utility and Economy.” This lecture has been recently 
repeated in London, prefaced by the remarks now contained in the 
following pages, “ON BANKING IN CONNECTION WITH THE CURRENCY 
AND THE Bank or Enaianp.” This additional essay is obviously de- 
manded, in view of the important financial changes during the past cight 
years; and in view of the long experience and familiarity of the writer 
with the workings of the banking system of Great Britain. We com- 
mend especially to the consideration of our readers the appropriate 
remarks of Mr. Hankey, on—lst. The necessity of a large banking 
reserve; 2d. The advantages of one place or source of issue of bank 
currency, and by the supervision of the Government; 3d. The repeal 
of the Usury laws. 


The discussion of the state of our monetary affairs in connection with 
the Bank of England and with the currency, is attracting a considerable 
amount of public interest. I hope to be able to show that the blame 
which has been attributed to the Bank of England is mainly owing to 
the fact that the bank has been expected to perform duties inconsistent 
with those sound principles on which all Banking Institutions should be 
conducted in this country. 

Limit or Crrcutation.—In order to understand the action of the 
Bank of England correctly, it must always be borne in mind that, since 
the Act of 1844, the directors have had no control over that part of the 
currency which consists of bank notes; that is, they have had nothing 
whatever to do with the amount at any time in circulation in the 
country. The only function of the Bank in this respect is to give notes 
for sovereigns when these last exceed five in number, or for bar gold, 
and to give or return sovereigns for every bank note presented for pay- 
ment. 


Gold uncoined, that is, in the shape of bars, is received by the Bank 
and notes given in exchange at the rate of £3 17s. 9d. per ounce of 22 
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parts ont of 24 of pure gold. In consequence of this operation, which 
it is by law compelled to make, the Bank is commonly said to buy 
gold at £3 17s. 9d. per ounce. But, in truth, there is little in the 
transaction which resembles an ordinary purchase. The bank note given 
in exchange for such gold is more in the character of a receipt than a 
payment for purchase. The Bank, as I have already stated, is obliged 
by law to give bank notes for add the gold brought to them for that 
purpose, and to give gold coin, ¢. ¢., sovereigns, for bank notes when- 
ever presented for payment, The transaction is carried on in this way :— 


An importer or holder of, say, 1,000 ounces of gold desires to con- 
vert it into coin: he can do so by sending it to the Mint, where the 
operation will be effected free of charge, the Mint delivering him sove- 
reigns at the rate of £3 17s. 10}d. for every ounce of gold when it has 
been properly assayed, and this coined money is given him at that rate 
for every ounce of standard (7. e. of 22 carats fineness); but, as the 
operation is a troublesome one to an importer, and must cost something 
in sending to and from the Mint, and is attended with some loss of in- 
terest during the period of coinage, the usual and, I may say, the 
invariable course is for the importer to send his gold to the Bank of 
England, which is compelled by law to buy it at £3 17s. 9d. per ounce, 
and this difference in price of 1$d. per ounce is readily paid, and is a 
great accommodation to the importer, who gets his gold coin without 
delay and without further expense. 


Every note presented at the Bank of England for payment must be 
immediately paid in gold coin; but as it was known that the wants of 
the community in this country were such as to require, for the ordinaty 
trade, from 17 to 20 million pounds of Bank of England notes to be 
always in circulation, the Bank was permitted to make use of at first 14 
and afterwards of 15 million pounds of their own notes by investing them 
in securities, so as to make interest, which interest the Bank was to 
retain for its own use; and this enabled the Bank to pay, and the nation 
had a claim to exact a payment for such privilege, which payment now 
amounts to nearly £200,000 a year—the profit which the nation derives 
from the issue of Bank of England notes. Beyond this sum of 15 
million pounds, the Bank is prohibited from issuing a single bank note 
without having an equivalent sum in gold in its vaults, and it is com- 
pelled to publish weekly an account of all the gold so held. 


Prorir on Circutation.—The profit derived by the Bank from the 
issue of bank notes, I have stated in my Lecture to be about £100,000 
per annum—it is somewhat less—whilst, as I have already shown, the 
Government received double the amount made by the Bank. The Bank 
profit is derived from the interest on the investment of 15 million 
pounds at 3 per cent. per annum, after deducting the expense of manu- 
facturing and issuing and exchanging its notes, issued not only in London, 
but at its 10 branches in the country. 


Conversion oF Paper into GoLp.—I have already stated that the 
Bank is bound at all times to pay all its notes, when presented, in gold. 
It has frequently been asked how this could be effected when 15 million 
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pounds of such notes are not represented by gold in hand, but have been 
invested in securities. The mode is very simple. Supposing that all 
the notes outstanding beyond 15 millions were presented for payment ; 
the gold in the bank reserved for that purpose would have effected this 
operation ; but before the amount was reduced to 15 millions, indeed, 
long before, the Bank would commence to realize its 15 millions of securi- 
ties. £4,000,000 consist of securities perfectly salable at all times; 
the remainder, viz.,11 millions, has been lent to the Government. If 
there was any need of that money, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would not have the smallest difficulty in turning the Bank debt into 3 
per cent. stock, which would be put into the names of the Governor and 
Company of the Bank of England, who would sell it as required, receiy- 
ing for all such sales their own notes, which, not being required to be re- 
issued for the purposes of circulation, would be completely cancelled, and 
so, when all the securities were realized, and all the outstanding notes 
paid off, this part of the function of the Bank of England would be 
terminated ; and thus, be it observed, all its bank note liabilities would 
have been discharged without any disturbance of its other business, or 
without having touched a shilling of the capital. 


The great object of the Act of 1844 was to secure at all times, and 
under every possible contingency, the conversion of every bank note into 
gold when presented for payment. This object has been completely suc- 
cessful, and the directors, as I have already stated, have no voice what- 
ever in the matter. It requires no management, except the general 
superintendence of a large establishment, where those employed have to 
discharge very responsible duties in dealing daily with large sums in 
bank notes and in gold. The effect of the Act has undoubtedly been to 
secure the possession in this country of a much larger amount of gold 
than in all probability the directors would have thought it necessary to 
hold, with reference merely to the interests of their shareholders. This 
large stock of gold bearing no interest, and retained merely as a security 
for the integrity of the bank note, has been alleged to be an evil; but 
even if it were, in one way of looking at the question, an evil, it isa 
very slight one when compared with the enormous benefit secured to 
the community, that Bank of England notes and sovereigns shall at all 
times and under all circumstances be maintained at a perfect equality of 
value. 

So far I think the Act of 1844 has been perfectly successful. 


Bank Nore Circunation or Great Brirain.—The remainder of the 
Bank Note circulation in this country consists of notes issued by various 
Joint Stock and Private Banking Companies in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland. The mode adopted by Sir Roperr Peet in 1845 for securing 
the convertibility of these issues was based on a different principle; a 
limit was put on the amount which each Bank might issue after 1845, 
and no new Bank of Issue could be subsequently opened; and this was 
considered by him sufficient for the purpose. Certain arrangements 
were sanctioned by which Bank of England paper could be substituted for 
other bank notes, and it was thought probable that these would induce 
the relinquishment of much of the country bank circulation during the 
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riod to which the Act of Sir Ropert Pret was limited, when it was 
eontemplated to make fresh arrangements, by which in all probability 
the country bank note circulation throughout the kingdom would have 
been extinguished. 


The amounts of limit of country bank note circulation under the Acts 
of 1844 and 1845 were, for England and Wales £8,689,937 
Ditto for Scotland 3,063,000 
Ditto for Ireland seme Netcasts ye GRRARE 


£18,107,431 


The amount of bank notes in the kingdom as authorized, inde- 
pendent of that of the Bank of England, was, on the 30th June, 
«+. £16,360,140 


The amount actually in circulation was 14,687,546 


The whole of this latter amount has been issued without any security 
for its redemption, and the Government derives no benefit therefrom 
excepting the stamp duties on the notes, which amount to about 
£55,000 per annum, It is true that the country note paper has never 
been made a legal tender, but it is also true that it is practically impos- 
sible for an ordinary tradesman in the country to refuse to take such 
bank notes as are generally current in the locality. It may very fairly be 
asked why, if it is considered expedient to allow other banks to issue such 
an amount of bank paper without giving any security for its payment in 
gold, the Bank of England should be placed under more stringent regula- 
tions, But, in truth, the isswe of bank notes and sovereigns should be 
made under the same authority, and equally under Government super- 
intendence; if the Bank of England is continued, as at present, to be 
the agent for the Government in this matter, and if it can clearly be 
shown, as I believe it can, that such an arrangement is highly advan- 
tageons to the country inan economical point of view, it appears to be 
only right and wise for Parliament to place the whole bank note circu- 
lation of the country on the like uniform, clear, and intelligible footing. 


Bank Circutation anp Commerce.—It has been stated in various 
quarters, and very many newspapers have over and over again repeated 
the statement, that no system of currency can be efficient of which the 
amount is limited without regard to the increase of wealth and pros- 
perity, and the consequent augmentatiom of trade in the country. 


“How absurd,” writes the Daily News, “to expect that the same 
amount of circulating medium can discharge the required duties when 
the exports and imports of the country amount to £200,000,000 as when 
they only amounted to £50,000,000!” No one is prepared to deny, that 
large daily transactions in commerce are calculated in all probability to 
require a larger amount of money in circulation than smaller transac- 
tions. I say, in all probability, for it is not necessarily true. Banking 
expedients in all civilized countries, and especially in our own, have 
increased so enormously during the last 20 or 30 years, that it is difficult 
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to say how much they may not supply the place of actual cash or bank 
notes. But, admitting that more ready money was required in 1865 
than in 1845, the supply of currency in this country, 7. e., gold and bank 
notes, forming together the only legal tender, is only limited by the 
amount of gold to be found in the whole world, for we can always obtain 
what gold we may require by simply giving our commodities in exchange, 
It is merely a question of time. But what has the Government or the 
Bank of England to do with the supply of ready money? Ready money 
has never, as far as I am aware, in any country in the world, been sup- 
plied by the Government ; it has always been provided by the individuals 
who want it; all that our Government has ever undertaken to do is to 
stamp any quantity of gold brought to the Mint into gold coin, thus 
indicating its weight and purity. There is no limit to the quantity of 
gold which may be coined, beyond the limit of the power of individuals 
to obtain the gold; and, in like manner, there is no limit to the quantity 
of bank notes which can be obtained at the Bank of England, although 
the Directors are bound to retain all the gold brought in beyond the 
stipulated £15,000,000, so that it is an absolute fact that there is no 
limit placed by law in this country on the amount of gold and Bank of 
England notes which may be used in circulation, excepting that all the 
Bank of England notes beyond £15,000,000 must be represented by an 
equal amount of gold. 


Such is the existing system in the United Kingdom with respect to 
currency, and I cannot believe that the Legislature will interfere with the 
present arrangements regarding Bank of England notes, unless it were 
for the purpose of requiring that all notes issued should be represented 
by an equal amount of gold in store. I do not, however, see the neces- 
sity for such a change, and I do not apprehend that it is likely to be 
made. 

Tue Orpinary Bustvess oF tHE Banx.—Having now disposed of the 
question of currency, and the issue of the Bank of England notes, I will 
proceed with the question of the other duties of the Bank. The next in 
order is that of the management of the National Debt. On this part of the 
subject I think I have said enough in my Lecture and its supplement, to 
which I have added such notes as will show what further changes have 
occurred since the Lecture was written, in 1858. 


The third question is that of the management of the banking business 
by the Bank, and this is a subject of great importance. I admit that it 
is one in which the monetary and commercial world in this country take 
the greatest interest ;—but let me here briefly remark, before entering 
further into this branch of the subject, that the Act of 1844 never 
touched the question of management in the most remote manner, be- 
yond requiring that a weekly statement of assets and liabilities should 
be published, and this requirement, not imposed on other banks, was 
only justifiable on the ground, that as long as the Bank of England 
continued to be the bank of deposit for all Government moneys, it was 
desirable that the public should have constant means of knowing the 
general character of its proceedings. Sir Ropert Pret stated in 1844 
that as the Bank was to be free from all responsibility respecting the 
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currency, it should be left perfectly unfettered by any legislative enact- 
ments as to its ordinary banking business, trusting as he did that its 
affairs would be so managed as to continue to command the confidence 
of the Government and of the country.* 


Bank Deposrrs anp Banx Reserve.—Since 1844, the Bank of 
England has conducted its business entirely at the discretion of the 
Directors. It has had at its command— 


1, The capital, and accumulated and undivided profits, amounting 
together to £17,553,000, 


2. Its deposits, public and private, amounting on an average, in 1865, 
to about £21,000,000. 


Or £38,553,000, 


With this aggregate sum of about thirty-eight and a half million 
pounds the Bank has had to deal. The first clearly admitted duty of 
every deposit banker is always to retain at his command, in cash, a 
certain amount of his deposits. When this reserve has been kept at 
about ONE-THIRD OF THE TOTAL, and the remainder of the deposits in- 
vested in whatare ordinarily called good banking securities, such as bills of 
exchange, loans for short periods on good securities, government stocks, 
&c., no banker need apprehend difficulty. With regard to the invest- 
ment of the capital, no part of this is required to be kept in reserve; all 
may be invested in interest-bearing securities, which should be of un- 
doubted character, but not necessarily of the same readily convertible 


nature as that part which is held liable to recall of deposits. The ob- 
ject of the large capital is mainly of service as a perfect security to 
depositors, especially to the public, who have a direct interest in the safe 
custody of all public money. In other respects, that is, with a view only 
to profit, the large capital is undesirable, as the profits have to be 


* Extract from Speeches of Str Ropert PEEL in the House of Commons, 6th May 
and 20th May, 1844, on the Renewal of the Bank Charter :—“ With respect to the 
banking business of the Bank, I propose that it should be governed on precisely 
the same principles as would regulate any other body dealing with Bank of England 
notes. ° . . . . : . . ° . . . : 


“Tt is said the Bank of England will not have the means which it has heretofore 
had of supporting public credit, and of affording assistance to the mercantile world 
in times of commercial difficulty. Now, in the first place, the means of supporting 
credit are not means exclusively possessed by banks. All who are possessed of unem- 
ployed capital, whether bankers or not, and who can gain an adequate return by the 
advance of capital, are enabled to afford, and do afford, that aid which it is supposed 
by some that banks alone are enabled to afford. In the second place, it may 
bea question whether there be any permanent advantage in the maintenance of 
private or public credit, unless the means of obtaining it are derived from the bond 
Jide advance of capital, and not from a temporary increase of Promissory Notes 
issued for a special purpose. Some apprehend that the proposed restrictions upon 
issue will diminish the power of the Bank to act with energy at the period of mone- 
tary crisis and commercial alarm and derangement. But the object of the measure 
is to prevent (so far as legislation can prevent) the recurrence of those evils from 
which we suffered in 1825, 1836, and 1839. Itis better to prevent the paroxysm 
than to excite it, and trust to desperate remedies for the means of recovery.” 


45 
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divided amongst a much larger number of proprietors. Say that the 
Bank was in any one year to make a profit of £1,400,000, this would, 
when divided amongst proprietors of 14 million pounds of capital, give an 
interest of 10 per cent. - 


But if the capital were reduced from 14 to 4 million pounds, except 
as to the investment of that part of its capital (£10,000,000), the Bank 
would make the same profit, say £1,400,000. 


Deducting, then, 4 per cent. interest on 10 million pounds of invest- 
ment at 4 per cent. (capital returned to proprietors), £400,000. Leaving 
£1,000,000 to be then divided amongst proprietors of 4 million of stock- 
holders, or about 25 per cent. per annum instead of 10. But it should 
not on this account be assumed that such a change, viz., such a reduction 
of the capital of the Bank, would be expedient or profitable to the pro- 
prietors. The Bank of England is known, and has long been known, to 
possess the largest capital of any bank in the world. The prestige it has 
always enjoyed is very great. No Government has ever questioned its 
security for public deposits of all kinds. The stock has become a favorite 
investment for public, private, and trust funds; and it is very questionable 
whether it would enjoy the same reputation with a greatly diminished 
capital, The shareholders do not complain, and there certainly can be 
no reason why any one else should desire a change. 


But it would be an error to conclude that the capital of the Bank is 
not so invested as to be of use to the trading community. The amounts 
lent to Corporations for local improvements, to Railways on their de- 
bentures, and in various other ways, all tend to relieve the money 
market from a certain number of applicants, and thus more capital is 
left free for other commercial requirements. 


The Bank has always been in a position to meet all the legitimate 
claims upon it from its own depositors, and all these depositors could be 
paid off, and the Bank wound up and brought to a conclusion within a 
very few months, without its being required to touch one farthing of its 
capital, which would thus remain for division amongst its proprietors. 


Tue Rate or Discount.—It may, however, very reasonably be asked, 
Why, if the affairs could have been always so safely and simply managed, 
has it been necessary on several occasions since 1844 to resort to other 
means than its own resources to meet the demands made upon it? This 
certainly requires an explanation, and I will endeavor to give it. Asa 
general answer, I might say that it is because the Bank has been 
expected to do that which is inconsistent with the ordinary working of 
a deposit bank; but I will try and show more fully how this is. 


The Bank has been for along series of years expected to discount bills 
and to make temporary advances at almost any time that the public have 
demanded them, and to persons entirely beyond their own ordinary 
banking customers, and to such an extent as to lead many people to 
suppose that there is, practically, no limit to the amount which in case 
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of emergency the Bank may not be willing to lend, and that its large 
resources will enable it to meet such extraordinary demands, retaining 
the power of checking them by raising and continuing to raise the price, 
or, in common parlance, raising the rate of discount—hence arises the 
too common belief that the Bank of England governs the rate of interest, 
a belief which is perfectly erroneous as a general rule; whenever an 
unusual demand is made on the Bank for discount, it is almost univer- 
sally a proof that the Bank is discounting at a rate somewhat below that 
charged by other bankers and capitalists; if the Bank were not at that 
moment to raise its rate, it would be advancing money below the market 
rate, and whilst this rate was going on increasing elsewhere, the demands 
on the Bank would continue to increase until all its available resources 
were gone. So long as the Bank will continue to lend below the market 
rate, so long it must naturally attract every borrower in the country— 
but, it has been said, what is the use of this large capital if it be not 
possible to make it available at such moments ? 


I have already stated what I consider to be the use of the capital of 
the Bank; but admitting that it were prudent to make this capital 
serviceable to relieve moments of monetary pressure, I contend that it 
could not be so made merely on an emergency. Either a certain portion 
of the capital must be set apart for use on these extraordinary occasions, 
or it must be taken out of its normal investments at certain moments, 
and converted into cash, to be used for such particular purpose. It is 
of great importance, in transacting the business of discounting bills of 
exchange, that the credit and character of all persons whose names 
generally appear in such documents should be well known. How can 
this knowledge be attained except by having their names constantly 
brought under the notice of the Bank? 


Untrorm Manacement.—It is most essential to the good manage- 
ment and successful conduct of a business of this nature, that it should 
be carried on regularly and constantly, and, to as great a degree as 
possible, uniformly. This can only be done with safety by the experience 
of those who are constantly attending to it; and the business would be 
greatly interfered with if, as I said before, it were carried on spasmodi- 
cally, or at uncertain intervals, Again—when the pressure was over, if 
the money, no longer required in that kind of investment, was returned 
to its former investments, it would be always a losing business, as far as 
the realization and re-investment of that part of the capital. Once more: 
a large amount of money can never be permanently and constantly 
employed in discounting bills of exchange, unless the Bank is ready to 
alter its price or rate in accordance with the fluctuations of the market, 
—-to raise it at all times to the highest, and to lower it at all times to the 
lowest point at which other capitalists may consider it worth while to 
invest their money in bills of exchange. This would necessitate a con- 
stant, frequently a daily variation in the rate, to which some may not 
object, but I doubt whether such action would be generally approved. 

Many persons say they do not desire to see these constant variations, 


and that they would be to a considerable extent avoided if the Bank 
were not so impatient at any and every increase of its reserve. They do 
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not, in short, so much object to raising as to lowering the rate. If the 
Bank were to allow its reserve to accumulate, the time, they say, would 
soon arrive when the demand for its use would return. I cannot believe 
that any such system would answer; it would be against all principles 
of sound banking to leave its deposits unemployed, because it imagined 
it could name some arbitrary date at which they might safely be inv ested 
in good banking securities. 


It ought never to be forgotten, that for the Bank to remain quiet (as 
it is called) may be, at particular times, quite as great an interference 
with the ordinary action of the money market, as to make any extraor- 
dinary move in its rate of discount. 


One other course might be suggested, and that would be to keep a 
certain sum unemploy ed on all ordinary occasions, and only to make use 
of it on extraordinary emergencies. Thus, keeping say one-third of 
ordinary deposits as a reserve, there would still be this additional sum 
to make use of in the times of panic, or to prevent panics ; but if the 
accounts were published, it would, of course, be known that this extra- 
ordinary reserve was in hand, and there would be no apparently urgent 
necessity for raising the rate of interest, even though the ordinary reserve 
of one-third were materially diminished. But who is to be the judge 
of the moment when this additional reserve should be brought ovt or 
made use of, and what test would there be of its being lent at the full 
market rate of interest, when the Bank had continued its rate for some 
time at too low a figure, as proved by the unusual demand for ready 
money? This demand might for several days, and even weeks, have 
been in excess of the supply, and yet the Bank had not raised the price 
at which it was parting with that very ready money which was so much 
wanted. Under no possible circumstances can it be a safe proceeding 
for the Bank to continue to lend money below the market rate. 


But whatever change were made in the mode of investment of its 
capital, the evil would still exist of allowing, or giving the public any 
reasonable ground for supposing, that the Bank of England has any 
power to prevent monetary difficulties if the banking and mercantile 
community will allow their own ready money to be exhausted,* and then 
depend on the Bank to supply their deficiency. The mercantile and 
banking community must be undeceived in the idea that promises to 
pay at a future date can be converted into an immediate payment with- 
out a supply of ready money adequate for that purpose; and must learn 
that the Bank of England cannot by any expedient be made to supply 
that ready money beyond what, under the ordinary good management 
of a deposit bank, it can retain in reserve ; and that when all that reserve 
is gone, borrowers must wait until the demands are met through the 
ordinary channels of supply. 


FrvancraL Errors in tHE Community.—Unfortunately, this has not 
been the doctrine generally entertained in London with regard to the 


* Our Wall Street bankers should bear this in mind. It applies to New York as 
well as London.— Am. Ep. 
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Bank of England. It has been expected to do, as I have already said, 
that which is really impracticable,—jind ready money when the demand 
has exhausted its supply ; and it has been the desire to meet this 
unreasonable demand, whenever it has occurred, to an undue extent, 
which has obliged the recourse, on three separate occasions, to measures 
which would never have been necessary had the public really attended 
to the safe and prudent management of their own business. 


Iam no advocate for any legislative enactments to try and make the 
trading community more prudent. I should be sorry to see any inter- 
ference to prevent persons overtrading or speculating. Let every one 
invest his own money as he pleases; let every one trade on what capital 
he pleases, borrow money AT WHAT RATE AND ON WHAT SECURITY HE 
PLEASES ;* but the trading community must be taught, at some time or 
other, that no such establishment as the Bank of England can provide 
ready money beyond a certain clearly established limit, and that limit 
is the money left in their hands by their depositors. 


Mortcaces.—A relative of mine, C. Pouterr Tuomson, many years 
since, used to say to me that nothing was easier to conduct than the 
business of a banker, if he would only learn the difference between a 
mortgage and a bill of exchange. This saying may appear absurd, but 
I believe it is full of wisdom. It may be supposed that anybody ac- 
customed to such matters must know the difference between a mortgage 
and a bill of exchange, but the confusion easily arises, and I am con- 
vinced that if any one were critically to examine into the origin of a very 
large part of what are ordinarily called bills of exchange, they would find 
them to be nothing more than mortgages; they may be promises to pay ; 
so, such a document is indeed provided and given with every mortgage 
of land, but there is no ordinary provision incident to the document 
which will secure that on the date of the bill becoming due, there will 
be assets forthcoming to meet it. An ordinary bill of exchange has such 
a provision or security: it is based on the transfer of capital, in some 
shape or other, in a manner which contemplates that ata fixed date such 
capital will have passed into the required hands, and that means will be 
provided to meet it. Even all ordinary banking bills are founded on 
such a supposition. It is a transfer of capital, to be met by special 
provision at a particular day. Now, a bill of exchange, which I call 
for this mere explanation a mortgage, is based on no such expectation, 
for example :-— 

lst January, 1866. 


Six months after date, pay to the order of ——— five thousand 
pounds, value received, as per contracts, 


A. B. 
To the Railway Company. 
This bill, drawn by a railway contractor, will become due on the Ist 
July, 1866. The railway company will have no cash in hand to pay 


* Our New York Legislature might learn some wisdom from this suggestion as 
to the usury law.—Am. Ep. 
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the bill, unless they are able, as they intend, to raise it on their deben- 
tures; that is, borrow the money from. some capitalist, to enable them 
to meet this engagement. 


SunpERLAND, 1st January, 1866, 
Siz months after date, pay to the order of three thousand 
five hundred pounds, value received in ship. 


C. D. 
To Ship-owners. 


The acceptors, ship-owners, intend to provide means for paying for 
this bill by mortgaging the ship. 
lst January, 1866. 
Siz months after date, pay to the order of two thousand 
pounds, value received, as per contract. 
E. F. 
To 


Builders, Pimuico. 


This bill of £2,000 is intended to be paid by borrowing the money 
from some insurance company on this and other blocks of houses now 
under construction. 


LiverPoo., lst January, 1866. 
Three months after date, pay to the order of ten thousand 
pounds, value in cotton, ex Victoria and Jupiter. 
G.. A. 
To 
Brokers, Liverpool. 


The cotton here referred to is in course of shipment from America, 
and when it arrives, it will be put into the hands of the acceptors of 
this bill of £10,000, who will then be enabled to borrow money for his 
bankers by pledging the dock warrants. 


These four transactions I consider mortgages, but the bills referred to 
are called bills of exchange. 


Tue Bank anp THE MercantiLe InterEst.—Ready money is a most 
valuable thing ; it cannot from its very essence bear interest—every one 
is therefore constantly endeavoring to make it profitable, and at the same 
time to make it retain its use as ready money, which is simply impossi- 
ble. Turn it into whatever shape you please, it can never be made into 
more real capital than is due to its own intrinsic value, and it is the 
constant attempt to perform this miracle which leads to all sorts of 
confusion with respect to credit. 


The Bank of England has been long expected to assist in performing 
this miracle ; and it is the attempt to force the Bank to do so which has 
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led to the greater number of the difficulties which have occurred on 
every occasion of monetary panics during the last twenty years. 


The Economist newspaper (vide Economist of 22d September, 1866) 
has put forth what, in my opinion, is the most mischievous doetrine 
ever broached in the monetary or banking world in this country ; viz., 
that it is the proper functions of the Bank of England to keep money 
available at all times to supply the demands of bankers who have 
rendered their own assets unavailable. Until such a doctrine is repudi- 
ated by the banking interest, the difficulty of pursuing any sound 
principle of banking in London will be always very great. But I do 
not believe that such a doctrine as that bankers are justified in relying 
on the Bank of England to assist them in time of need is generally held 
by the bankers in London, 


I consider it to be the undoubted duty of the Bank of England to 
hold its banking deposits (reserving generally about ong-rHiIRD IN CaAsH) 
in the most available securities; and in the event of a sudden pressure 
in the money market, by whatever circumstance it may be caused, to 
bear its full share of a drain on its resources. I am ready to admit, 
however, that a general opinion has long prevailed that the Bank of 
England ought to be prepared to do much more than this, though I 
confess my surprise at finding an advocate for such an opinion in the 
Economist. If it were practicable for the Bank to retain money unem- 
ployed to meet such an emergency, it would be a very unwise thing to 
do so. But I contend that it is quite impracticable, and, if it were 
possible, it would be most inexpedient; and I can only express my 
regret that the Bank, from a desire to do every thing in its power to 
afford general assistance in times of banking or commercial distress, 
should ever have acted in a way to encourage such an opinion. The 
more the conduct of the affairs of the Bank is made to assimilate to the 
conduct of every other well-managed bank in the United Kingdom, the 
better for the Bank, and the better for the community at large. 


Tue Crisis or 1866.—On the 11th May, 1866, the Bank was 
endeavoring to pursue the same course which it has pursued on many 
previous occasions, by complying, as far as practicable, with the applica- 
tions for loans which were made to it; and the result was, that the 
reserve, in the course of a few hours, was reduced to a lower point than 
the directors would have wished. That they had ample means to meet 
all their liabilities—that is, all their own engagements—there can be 
no possible question, as the whole of their capital was intact. The only 
question was, in what way could this sudden demand be met; whether 
by a sale of securities for cash, or by endeavoring to meet the 
demand, in fact, by supplying it, taking care to fix such a high rate of 
interest as would prevent applications from those whose demands were 
not pressing, and also, by that high rate of interest, induce repayment 
as soon as the temporary pressure should have ceased, and attract fresh 
capital to the country. 


The application on the part of the public to the Government, to per- 
mit the Bank to make use of a part of its issue reserve, in order to 
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alleviate a very great pressure for money, having been granted, the 
Bank had no other course to pursue than to continue to make advances 
trusting to this abnormal borrowing power in case of need. But it 
would, surely, be a great advantage to the country if the necessity could 
be avoided for bringing such a pressure upon the Government or the 
Bank; and if all bankers and merchants would look more to the neces. 
sity of providing ready money for their own wants in times of need, and 
not allow so large a part of their resources to be locked up in unconver- 
tible securities, this desired result could be, if not attained, at all events 
very much promoted. 


The immediate cause of the sudden demand on the 11th May was, 
undoubtedly, the failure of Ovzrenp, Gurney, & Co.’s new company; 
the more remote cause was the large amount of unconvertible securities 
which were floating about, and had for some time been floating abont 
and encouraged, in the market. 


When I stated that the Bank charged a very high rate of interest for 
the purpose of checking the demand, I do not wish it to be understood 
that the Bank supposes that any rate of interest will prevent persons 
applying for loans at particular moments, and endeavoring to obtain 
ready money to enable them to meet their own absolute necessities. The 
rate of interest they may be called upon to pay under such pressing 
circumstances is almost a matter of indifference. The Bank, also, 
knows that there may be moments of sudden alarm, when no one is 
willing to part with ready money on any terms whatever. No prudence 


will prevent a man in business from incurring the risk of suffering on 
such occasions. But it is not the less important to try and convince 
everybody that on such extraordinary occasions it is time alone which will 
effect the cure, and that under no circumstances should any attempt be 
made to allow the Bank to part with that portion of its bullion which 
is most wisely set apart for the protection of its bank notes. 


I have alluded to the prevailing opinion that by some management or 
other (though what that management should be no one has yet defined), 
the Bank of England might have the power, which the Hconomist thinks 
desirable, of coming to the rescue whenever any financial difficulty may 
arise; and especially that good bills of exchange—that is, bills of an 
undoubted character—ought at all times to be discountable at the Bank 
of England. One of the grounds alleged as a reason why this should 
be the case has been the public character of the institution of the Bank. 
Supposing that this reason had any sound basis, it does not appear to 
have occurred to those who advocate the right of holders of bills of 
exchange to claim ready money from the Bank in exchange for future 
engagements, that there are many other parties in England who are 
engaged in carrying on works of great public importance who might 
equally put in their claim to be as much considered as holders of bills of 
exchange. 


Why should not contractors for public works, railway companies and 
railway contractors, shipbuilders and ship-owners, householders and 
house-builders, dock companies, and a host of others all carrying on 
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business in which the country at large is deeply interested, and last of 
all, why should not the much-maligned agricultural interest be equally 
entitled to benefit by any favors for which the public have a right to look 
from such an institution as the Bank of England? It should not be 
forgotten, in considering this subject in all its bearings, that the amount 
of ready money, or even, to use the larger expression, of floating capital, 
in the country at any one moment is a fixed quantity ; whatever part is 
taken or appropriated to the use of any one class, is so much abstracted 
from all others, or at least from some one of the others; what is really 
asked for by the advocates of the right of the holders of bills of exchange 
to have their bills at all times discounted at the Bank of England is, 
that one class in the country shall be benefited at the expense of the 
rest of the community. 


Operations OF THE Bank Act.—It has been asserted, and very much 
credited, I believe, by many persons, that if the Act of 1844 had not 
been in existenee, by which Act the accounts of the Bank of England 
are published weekly in a particular form—I mean, had the Bank’s 
weekly publication been in the form used previous to 1844—the panic 
of May, 1866, would, probably, not have occurred; and even had there 
been a slight monetary pressure, it would never have assumed such 
formidable proportions, nor would the Bank rate of interest ever have 
reached 10 per cent. Before I attempt to show the fallacy or probable 
error of such an assertion, I must again remind my readers that had the 
Act of 1844 not been in existence, there is no probability, reasoning 
from analogy, that in the beginning of May, 1866, the bullion in the 
Bank would have stood at an amount exceeding 13 million pounds. 


Assuming, however, that the bullion would have been the same on 
the 9th May, 1866, viz £13,156,140 
And the deposits 19,297,363 
And the securities 32,185,470 
the accounts, if published in the old form, would have read thus :— 
Liabilities. 
Circulation and post bills £22,806,659 


Public deposits 5,781,826 
Private “ 13,515,537 


£42,104,022 
Assets. 


Securities £32,185,470 
Coin and bullion onie 13,156,140 


£45,341,610 
Balance of assets above liabilities, £3,237,588, being the amount of rest. 


Causes oF THE Crisis.—No one, I presume, will contend that the 
Act of 1844 had any thing to do with the failure of Overenp, GurNEY 
& Co.’s Limited Company, or with the general alarm in the monetary 
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world consequent on that event. London and country bankers, and 
others who had money deposited with that Joint Stock Company, 
would naturally on its failure have sought means to provide themselves 
with available resources to at least as great an extent as their deposits 
at OverenD, Gurney & Co., where they had believed them to be always 
available at fixed but generally short notice; but there can be no doubt 
but that all prudent persons did or wouid have wished to do much more 
than this—anticipating, at all events, the probability of further disasters, 
every one would have been glad, irrespective of any little loss of interest, 
to have had as much ready money at his command as possible. Ready 
moncy means bank notes. But how were these bark notes to be obtained 
from the Bank of England? In only one of three ways:—lst. By 
withdrawing deposits, if they had any at the Bank of England. 2dly, 
By selling goods or securities for cash, and thus obtaining the command 
of bank notes. 3dly. By sending bills of exchange to the Bank for dis- 
count; or by obtaining loans from the Bank on any security which the 
Bank were willing to accept. 


The first of these three modes would not at all have answered their 
purpose. Ifthey had had deposit accounts at the Bank of England, 
they would rather have added to than diminished them. No one, or 
scarcely any one, was at all alarmed that their money would not be safe 
in the care of the Bank. 


2dly. The sale of goods or securities for cash was, if not impossible, 
at least extremely difficult at such a moment. Sales could certainly not 
have been made for cash except at a considerable sacrifice. 


3dly. The alternative of sending bills into the Bank of England was 
therefore very naturally and very generally adopted, at least by those 
who had bills of exchange in their possession. 


Such being the case, and such being the state of the accounts, would 
the Bank have been justified for one moment in lending money at the 
same rate of interest as before this event had occurred? and if any one 
will take the trouble of following the weekly accounts as they would 
have been published in the old form, ¢. e., in the form required before 
1844, from that time forward, he will see that under no form of publi- 
cation of accounts could the public, or would the public before 1844, 
have been satisfied if they had known that the Bank were continuing to 
lend money otherwise than at a very high rate of interest. 


I give ina note at foot the state of the Bank* accounts under the 


* 30th May, 1866. 


Circulation £26,562,525 Securities. . . £44,759,100 
Public deposits .. 6,188,512 Coin and bullion 11,878,775 
Private do 20,467,079 aes 

— £56,637,875 
£53,218,116 Rest.... 3,419,759 


£53,218,116 
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old form as they would have appeared on the 30th May and 4th July, 
and from these it is evident that the Bank took the very earliest oppor- 
tunity to reduce their rate of interest, and a further subsequent examina- 
tion of their accounts will show how, at the times chosen for further 
reductions, these changes were only justifiable by the altered position of 
the accounts, and by the state of the foreign exchanges. Even at the 
moment of the first reduction from 10 to 8 per cent. on the 16th August, 
the step was more justifiable on account of the state of the foreign ex- 
changes, and the evident “set in” of the import of bullion, than from 
the actual reserve in the Bank. It would have been a great error, at 
least in the opinion of a large number of persons, for the Bank to have 
lowered its rate whilst there was any considerable risk of their having 
speedily to raise it. The result of the high rate of interest was to attract 
foreign capital to this country. The effect was certainly not so rapid 
as that which has been produced on former similar occasions, probably 
because the real evil, or the germ of the disease, was more deeply rooted 
than on any former occasion; but it was produced at last, and I cannot 
believe there is the smallest reason for supposing that had the Act of 
1844 not been in existence, the rate of interest would have been lower; 
in my opinion it would have been much higher. 


ConcLusIons. 


I have now endeavored to show— 

1. That the action of the Bank, as connected with the issue of bank 
notes, is merely mechanical, and that the directors have no power of in- 
creasing or diminishing the amount that may at any time be required 
for circulation. 


2. That the amount of such bank note issues in circulation is practi- 
cally unlimited ; that is, it is only limited by the total amount of gold in 
the world. 


3. That the privilege of issuing bank notes in lieu of coin ought only 
to be granted under the direct supervision of the State, the Legislature 
taking care that no bank notes shall be issued without due care being 
taken for securing their payment. 

4, That the Bank cannot deviate from sound principles of banking 
without running great risk of serious injury to its own position, and great 
risk of injury to the banking and commercial public. 

5. That the only way to avoid, or, at all events, to diminish, the evils 


4th JuLy, 1866. 


Circulation £26,497,624 Securities £41,974,676 
Public deposits.. 6,800,251 Coin and bullion 14,876,945 
Private do 19,939,607 — 
£56,851,621 

£53, 237,482 Rest.... 3,614,139 


£53,237,482 
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of financial panics, is by prudence on the part of the trading community 
in retaining a certain part of their property in ready money, which is the 
word I have used generally, as more intelligible than available capital, 
and that this certain part must be proportionably large according to the 
extent of their operations. 


6. That such reserve of ready money cannot be kept by the Bank of 
England to an extent, or in a manner, which will supply the necessity for 
due reserves by bankers and other traders. 


And, generally, that the cause of all monetary panics is the undue 
locking-up of capital which ought to have been kept more available and 
more easily convertible. 

I have extended these remarks to a greater length than I had intended; 
but I have endeavored to confine them to those points, in relation to the 
general subject of banking and currency, with which the Bank of 
England has been so much connected. The abstract subject is one 
which has engaged the attention of so many able writers, that I should 
fee] it to be presumptuous were I to attempt to throw fresh light upon 
it. To those, however, who may take any interest in it, I cannot forbear 
to recommend the persual of the two articles in the “ Revue des deux 
Mondes,” of August 15 and September 1, 1866, written by Mr. Wotow- 
sk1; he is a complete master of the subject, and he has shown in those 
articles how fully he appreciates the advantages of the English Bank Act of 
1844. I would also call attention to a memorial from the Bristol Chamber 
of Commerce, addressed to the present Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
which has been printed in the Heonomist of 20th October, 1866. And 
lastly, I would suggest the persual of the Debate in the House of Com- 
mons of 31st July, 1866, on the motion, by Mr. Warxiy, for an inquiry 
into the state of the Currency, Banking, &c., and especially to the able 
speeches of Sir Srarrorp Norrucore, Mr. Fawcert, and Mr. Husparp. 


Raitroaps.—Among the proofs of the present and prospective value 
of railroad property, attention is called to the fact that three hundred of 
the leading railroads of the United States, having 8,232 miles of first- 
class road in operation, cost, with all their equipments, $495,899,029, or 
an average of $60,236 per mile. During the year 1865 the gross earn- 
ings of these three hundred railroads were $159,194,587, or $19,337 per 
mile—about thirty per cent. on the cost of the roads. Not quite two- 
thirds of this sum, or $102,496,917, was spent in running the roads dur- 
ing the year, so that $56,696,670 are left for profits, being an average of 
$6,880 for each mile of road in operation, This is eleven and one-half 
per cent. upon the amount invested. The result of the business of 1865 
also proves the substantial value of railroad investments. During the 
year, thirteen American railroads paid ten per cent. dividend, two paid 
twelve per cent., one fifteen per cent., one thirty, and two thirty-five per 
cent. But for the abuses and scandals which have at various times arisen 
from the notorious stockjobbing proclivities of the managers and direct- 
ors of some of the leading roads, the estimation of railway shares in 
the market would probably have been much higher than it stands at 
present. 
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BANKING AND FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


U. S. Bonps.—5-20-year Six per cent. Bonds,—These are of different 
dates—1862, 1864, May, 1865, July, 1865. The new issue, dated July, 
1865, is the popular bond for American purchasers; the former issues are 
bought for foreign account, and bring a better price. The interest on all 
the 5-20s dated prior to July, 1865, is payable November and May. The 
interest on the new (July) bonds is payable in January and July. These 
bonds are now selling at 104} @ 104}, with accrued interest going to 
the purchaser. Interest on all 5-20s is in gold. 


10-40-year Five per cent, Bonds.—These bonds are of one uniform issue. 
Interest in gold, payable in March and September. They are now selling 
at about par, with accrued interest going to the purchaser. 

Sixes of 1881.—These are so called because they fall due in that year. 
Interest in gold, payable in July and January. The present price is about 
108, accrued interest going to the purchaser, 


30-year Six per cent. Bonds.—These bonds are issued by the United 
States in aid of the Pacific Railroad running from Kansas to California. 
Interest is payable in January and July in currency. They are all in 
registered certificates, transferable to the purchaser at the United States 
Treasury. These bonds are but little known outside of the moneyed 
institutions of the country, where they are the popular bond for perma- 
nent investment on account of the very long time they have to run. 
Should specie payments be resumed within five years, these bonds are 
worth ten per cent. more than any other Government bond; should specie 
payments be resumed in ten years, even then they are worth more than 
any other bond. They are now selling at 1011 @ 102, accrued interest 
going to the seller. 


7 3-10 per cent. Treasury Notes.—The August 7 3-10 notes have now 
but six months to run. They call for 5-20s when due, and the Govern- 
ment is now funding them into 5-20s, settling the deficiency of interest in 
currency. 

The June and July 7-30s mature in 1868, now about 18 months hence. 
These are not yetfundable. They are a popular investing security. All 
the 7-30s are 41 @ 44 per cent. premium, the accrued interest going to the 
seller, 

Srame Durtizs on Protests.—A stamp duty of twenty-five cents is 
imposed upon the “ protest of every note, bill of exchange, check or 
draft,” and upon every marine protest. If several notes, bills of exchange, 
drafts, &c., are protested at the same time, and all attached to one and 
the same certificate, stamps should be affixed to the amount of twenty- 
five cents for each note, bill, draft, &c., thus protested. 


Tur Nationat Banx Act.—The following suggestions have been made : 
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First—An amendment to section eighteen, authorizing the appoint- 
ment of a receiver whenever satisfactory evidence is furnished that any 
association is not carrying on the proper business of banking; that any 
of its reports required by law have been false or fraudulent; that its funds 
have been wilfully misapplied by the officers or directors in violation of 
law, or that it has committed any act of insolvency. 


Second.—An amendment to section twenty-nine, extending the provi- 
sions contained therein, so that the limitation to one-tenth of the capital 
shall apply to all liabilities for money loaned or deposited, except bal- 
ances due from one national banking association to another. 

Third—An amendment to section thirty-four, doing away with quar- 
terly statements, and requiring nonthly statements showing the condition 
of each bank in detail. Provision should also be made for the collection 
of penalties imposed for delinquencies in making reports, and for the 
disposition to be made of the funds arising from such penalties when 
collected. 

Fourth.—An amendment to section thirty-eight, providing that where 
the capital stock of an association has become impaired by losses or other- 
wise, it shall be the duty of the directors to reduce the nominal capital 
and the circulation of the bank in such an amount as may be rendered 
necessary, so as to represent the actual capital of the association, as pro- 
vided in section thirteen of the act, or, upon a vote of the stockholders 
owning two-thirds of the capital stock of the bank, to make a pro rata 
assessment upon the stockholders for an amount sufficient to make up the 
loss sustained. 


Fifth—An amendment to section fifty-nine, making it a penal offence 
for any person to have in his possession, with intent to pass or utter, any 
false, forged, or counterfeit national bank note, and requiring every 
national banking association to cause every counterfeit note that may be 
presented at its counter to be stamped with the word “ counterfeit.” 


Pusuic Sates or Gotp.—Mr. Morrti1, from the Committee on Ways 
and Means, in Congress, asked leave to report the bill to provide for the 
sale of gold, for the purpose of putting it on its passage. 

Mr. Wison of Iowa objected, 


Mr. Morritt moved to suspend the rule, for the purpose of enabling 
him to report the bill. The bill was read. It is as follows: 


Beit enacted, &c.—That after the passage of this act, whenever any sale shall be 
made of coin from the Treasury of the United States, public notice of not less than 
six days shall be given by advertisement in one daily newspaper in each of the 
cities of Washington and New-York, designating the amount to be offered, inviting 
proposals for any part thereof, naming the place and the hour up to which such 
sealed proposals will be received, the terms of payment, and when and where such 
proposals shall be opened. Such proposals shall be addressed to the Assistant 
Treasurer at New-York, and shall be opened by him in the presence of such persons 
as may choose to attend at the time designated in the notice; and no proposal shall 
be considered unless accompanied by a certificate of deposit in the Treasury of the 
United States of five per centum of the amount of coin bid for in such proposal, which 
shall be received as part pay for the coin bid for when the proposal is accepted, or 
refunded to the party making the same when not accepted; and payments may be 
received for coin thus disposed of in compound-interest notes, with the interest 
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accrued thereon. The Assistant Treasurer, with the approval of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, shall have the right to reject the whole or any part of such proposals, 
provided that none but the highest bid shall be accepted; and in cases of different 
bids at the same rates, said bids shall be accepted only pro rata. 


Mr. O’Netx suggested Philadelphia as one of the cities where public 
notice should be given. 

Mr. Morritu said that that would be useless expense, for the notice 
would be telegraphed everywhere. 


Mr. Ranpatt, of Pennsylvania, suggested that the bill should be 
printed and postponed till to-morrow. 


The Speaker intimated that a simple postponement would result in its 
not being reached this session. 

The rules were suspended by—yeas 118, nays 38, So two-thirds 
voting in the affirmative, the rules were suspended and the bill reported 
and read twice. 

Mr. Morritt briefly explained the object of the Dill, declaring that 
such a measure was called for by the sentiments of the country: 

Mr. Detano moved to amend the bill by making the notice no less 
than six days. 

Mr. Morritt assented to the amendment, and the bill was so modified. 

Mr. IncErsoit inquired whether the payment for the gold would be 
received in National currency, or whether it required payment in legal 
tender notes. 

Mr. Morritt replied that the bill made no distinction in that respect. 

After some further discussion the bill was passed. 


On motion of Mr. Garriexp, the title was amended so as to make it 
read: “ A bill to regulate the sale of gold by the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury.” 

This question is yet unsettled in Congress, 


Bank Reserve.—The ruling of the Comptroller of the currency with 
regard to the holding of compound interest notes, is intended to apply to 
such notes only as were issued UNDER THE Act or Jung 30, 1864. Com- 
pounds issued under the Act of March 3, 1863, are a good reserve for 
circulation as well as for deposits. 


Treasury DepartMENt, Orrice or Internat REVENUE, 
Wasuinerton, D.C., Nov. 12, 1866. 

_ Licenses.—Under the provisions of the Act of June 30, 1864, the 
license taxes of bankers were based upon the amount of capital used or 
employed. The Solicitor of the Treasury has given it as his opinion 
that the surplus earnings of an incorporated bank are no part of its capi- 
tal within the meaning and intent of that part of said act which relates 
to license taxes, and that the license tax of said bank should not be 
assessed upon a sum greater than its chartered capital. 


Whenever, therefore, a sum greater than the chartered capital has 
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been made the measure of such a tax for the current year, the excess 
will be abated upon an application made in proper form to this office, 


E. A. Roxxiins, Commissioner, 


Deracep Nores.—The United States Treasurer has issued new regu- 
lations respecting the cancellation and destruction, and the perpetuation 
of. the evidence thereof, of circulating notes of national banks redeemed 
by him under sections 43 and 47 of the National Currency Act. The 
regulations are indorsed “ approved” by the Acting Comptroller of the 
Currency, H. R. Hutsurp, and Secretary McCuttocu. 


“Upon the redemption by the Treasurer of the notes of national 
banks which have refused to pay, the notes so redeemed will be cancel- 
led and destroyed, and the evidence of such destruction perpetuated in 
the following manner: 


“Each note when redeemed by the Treasurer shall be by him stamped 
with the word ‘cancelled’ burned upon the face of the note. As often as 
once in three months, or oftener if the amount redeemed shall be so large 
as to make it desirable so to do, the notes so redeemed and cancelled 
shall be transmitted to the Secretary of the Treasury, who shall canse a 
count thereof to be made, and a hole to be punched through the name 
of the president of the bank as signed upon each note. Thereupon the 
notes shall be delivered to the Comptroller of the Currency, who shall 
also cause a count to be made, and a hole to be punched through the 
name of the cashier of the bank. 


“ The notes shall then be returned to the Treasurer, who shall notify 
the parties hereafter named that the notes are ready for burning, where- 
upon they shall be burned to ashes in the presence of four persons—one 
to be appointed by the Secretary of the Treasury, one by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, one by the Treasurer of the United States, and 
one by the bank (or, if insolvent, by the receiver), or, in default of such 
appointment, of a person not an officer of the Government, appointed by 
the Secretary of the Treasury to act in behalf of the bank. Certificates 
of such burning are to be signed by the parties so appointed, and filed 
with the respective officers.” 

Srampep Cuecxs.—An arrangement has been made with the Ameri- 
can Phototype Company, of New York, to print Internal Revenue 
stamps upon bank checks and other instruments which may be furnished 
them by various parties for that purpose. Persons ordering will send 
to this office, as heretofore, the duplicate certificate of deposit in some 
designated depository, stating what kind of stamps they desire. An 
order then will be sent to the phototype company for the amount, add- 
ing the same commission as upon general stamps. The price which the 
company shall charge to the public for printing such stamps, is to be 
such as may be agreed upon between themselves and the parties 
ordering the same; but is not to exceed one cent for each impression 
containing not more than six stamps, excepting clearing-house receipts, 
and other documents which ordinarily contain more than six stamps. 
This is a valuable improvement, and great convenience to banks, bankers, 
and merchants. All checks on banks should be hereafter printed by this 
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rocess. The stamp is neater, cannot be removed, and saves trouble to 
the drawer of the check. 


A contract has also been made with Messrs. Butter & Carpenter, of 
Philadelphia, to furnish similar stamps, to be printed on bank checks 
and other instruments, from stecl plates. The extra expense in the latter 
case is to be arranged between Butter & Carpenter and the purchasers, 
subject to the decision of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, in case 
of dissatisfaction with the rates charged. The documents to be stamped 
should be furnished in sheets, as the stamps could not be conveniently 
printed in a bound book. 


All stamps will hereafter be forwarded by express, unless ordered by 
mail, at the expense of the person ordering the same, undera contract 
witlt the Adams Express Company, at the following rates, viz.: between 
any two points in the territory of the Adams Express Company, and 
reached by it, twenty-five (25) cents per one thousand dollars; between 
any two points in the territory of the Southern Express Company, except 
to points within the States of Arkansas and Texas, accessible as aforesaid, 
thirty-five (35) cents per one thousand dollars (it being understood that 
the territory of the Southern Express Company includes the States of 
North and South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
Texas, Arkansas, Tennessee, and that part of the State of Virginia lying 
south of Richmond and west of Lynchburg) ; between any two points in 
the State of Texas, or in the State of Arkansas, or between any two 
points severally in those two States respectively, reached by the lines of 
the Southern Express Company, in manner aforesaid, fifty (50) cents 
per one thousand dollars; between any two pvints in the territory of 
another express company than the Adams and the Southern Express 
Companies, reached as aforesaid, thirty-five (35) cents per one thousand 
dollars; between any two points, one of which is in the territory of one 
express company, and the other within the territory of another express 
company, reached as afvresaid, excluding herefrom the States of Texas and 
Arkansas, sixty (60) cents per one thousand dollars; between any two 
points, one of which is in the State of Texas or Arkansas, and the other 
in any of the other States, eighty-five (85) cents per one thousand dol- 
lars. The above amounts in all cases to be computed on the face value 
of the stamps; and any fractional part of one thousand dollars shall be 
paid for as one thousand dollars, 


Indiana,—At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the Evansville National 
Bank, Indiana, January 8th, the following appointments of officers of this bank were 
made: Mr. SamMUEL BAYARD was appointed vice-president, in place of Mr. SAMUEL 
Orr, who declined a re-election; Mr. Victor M. WATKINS was appointed cashier, 
in place of Mr. SamueL Bayarp, resigned and elected vice-president; Mr. GrorGE 
W. RatuBone remaxns president. 


Ilinois.—The State Savings Institution, of Chicago, Illinois, gives notice that 
they are prepared to make collections and transact a general banking business, The 
officers are GEORGE ScHNEIDER, president; L. B. Stpway, vice-president; N. B. 
Kipper, cashier; C. D. Bickrorp, assistant cashier. This institution will draw on 
and refer to the American Exchange National Bank, New York; the National 
Webster Bank, Boston, Mass.; J. Czsar & Co., London, England; 8. Lurrman & 
Soy, Bremen, Germany. 

46 
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Kowa.—Major WreL1Am Hype Criark has been elected cashier of the National 
State Bank of Dubuque, in place of Mr. Appison B. Rosinson, resigned. Major 
CLARK was paying teller of the Dubuque branch of the State Bank of Iowa, from its 
organization until the rebellion, when he enlisted in the Iowa First Regiment; was 
shortly after made adjutant-general upon the staff of Major-General Herron, with 
whom he served until the war closed, when he resumed his former pcsition in the 
State Bank, now organized under the National banking laws. 


Davenport.—Mr. Ina M. GirrorpD, hitherto cashier of the First National Bank of 
Davenport, was in January elected president, in place of Mr. George H. Frencu; 
and Mr. Hugo Scxumipt, teller, was appointed cashier, as successor to Mr. Girrorp. 


Kentucky.—lIn accordance with the provisions of an act of the General 
Assembly of the Commonwealth of Kentucky, the name of the Masonic Savings 
Institution, Louisville, is changed to “The Masonic Savings Bank,” under which 
its business henceforth will be conducted. The capital is $200,000. Gzo. W. 
Wicks, president; J. M. S. McCorKLg, cashier. 


Louisiana.—tThe dividends of a portion of the New Orleans banks were as 
follows in January: Louisiana National Bank, 8 per cent.; City National Bank, N. 
O., 5 per cent.; Southern Bank of N. O., five dollars per share. 


Maine.—The Hallowell Gazette says it inadvertently stated the condition of the 
American Bank in that city to be worse than it really is. The Gazette says it is 
probable about $30,000 may be realized from the assets, while there is due from 
the bank about $43,000. 


Maryland.—tThe committee appointed by the Board of Directors of the 
Savings Bank of Baltimore to audit a statement of its operations for the past year, 
report as follows: 


Amount of funds 31st December, 1865. $6,090,184; received from depositors 
during 1866, $1,856,519; interest on loans, dividends, &., $394,532. Making 
$8,341,236. 

From which deduct: Amount paid to depositors during year 1866, including 
principal and interest, $1,760,474; expenses, $19,081; taxes, $65,261. Making 
$1,844,816. Leaving amount of funds 31st December, 1866, $6,496,419. 

The funds are invested in loans on real estate and stocks, in the opinion of the 
Committee, abundantly secured, and in the purchase of stocks of the most sub- 
stantial character. There were open, on the lst of January, 1866, 21,928 accounts; 
there were opened during the year 5,860 accounts, and closed during the same 
period 5,197 accounts, leaving open, 31st December, 1866, 22,591 accounts. 


The deposits in the Savings Bank of Baltimore are $6,496,419; in the Eutaw 
Savings Bank, $2,113,824. 
Divivenps.—The following were the dividends of a portion of the Baltimore banks, 
January, 1867 :— 
Capital. ’ Amount. 
Citizens’ National Bank $ 500,000 ee Br 40,000 
Farmers & Merchants’ Bank.... 650,000 oe ive 52,000 
Merchants’ National Bank 1,500,000 ae re 75,000 
Franklin Bank 600,000 as os 30,000 
National Exchange Bank 300,000 wes ee 15,000 
Bank of Commerce (gold) 500,000 as a 20,000 
Chesapeake Bank 364,000 aie ne 14,560 


Massachusetts.—The banks of Boston have given notice to their depositors 
to remove their trunks from the bank vaults, the managers of these institutions not 
wishing the spirit of accommodation to be construed into a responsibility for pro- 
perty which is looked upon as an inconvenient incumbrance. 

A firm in Boston is about to test the responsibility of banks for the stocks, notes, 
bonds, &c., deposited in small trunks in the bank vaults, the said firm having been 
the loser of a large amount of valuable property, received from a New York bank 
and deposited for safe keeping. [See page 656, ante.] 
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Interest.—The bill regulating the rate of interest in Massachusetts caused con- 
siderable discussion in the House of Representatives. Some of the country members 
exerted all their power to defeat it, ventilating the opinion that it is a “State Street 
measure,” but it was of no avail. The opponents, generally, of the bill made good 
use of all the arguments generally employed where the interests of money are in 
question, but they did not prove able to cope with the members in favor of the in- 
crease in the rate. The latter in their arguments showed that it could not be 
expected that individuals would loan money for six per cent. when the Government 
was a constant borrower of one-seventh of the capital of the country at rates varying 
from seven to nine per cent. Facts were also brought out to show that mortgages 
could not now be negotiated of Savings Banks, as the managers of said institutions 
preferred more easily turned investments at higher prices. 


Seven per Cent.—Last year the Board of Trade of Boston petitioned the Legis- 
lature of the State to so alter the law as to increase the legal rate of interest from 
six toseven per cent. By persistent effort that House was induced to pass such an 
enactment, but it failed in the Senate for want of time. The Board purpose to renew 
their efforts at the present session, and their Special Committee has drafted a memo- 
rial to the Legislature, which sets forth the argument in favor of the proposed change. 
The first reason adduced is, that the rate of interest as fixed by lawin the States of 
New York and Ohio is higher than in Massachusetts, and, as a consequence, capital 
belonging to the border counties seeks those States for investment, and thus money 
which should be expended at home goes to New York and Ohio for investment. 
The advantages offered by New York bankers are such that capital is drawn to that 
city, and oftentimes when commission merchants make their return sales to the 
shipper, he directs them to forward his balances to New York. 


Numismatics.—At a recent meeting of the Boston Numismatic Society, a silver 
dollar of MAXIMILIAN, Emperor of Mexico, was exhibited. The Emperor's peculiar 
beard is so drawn as to present, when the coin is reversed, the appearance of the 
head of a donkey. The members entered into a curious and learned discussion as 
to whether this was to be an intentional piece of satire on the part of the artist, but 
it is not impossible that it may have been caused by the difficulty of representing the 
style of beard worn by his Majesty.—Hzchange Paper. 


Board of Trade—At the January meeting of the government of the Boston Board 
of Trade, Hon. WILLIAM CLAFLIN, of the special committee to whom were referred the 
Randall sinking fund bill, and the currency bill introduced by Mr. Hoover, both now 
before Congress, made a report, embracing a series of resolves condemning those 
measures. The report was discussed at considerable length by Messrs, 8. H. WALLEY, 
CLAFLIN, JOSEPH 8S. Ropes, E. S. Topey, Wu. B. Spoonser, A. W. Sretson, and 
others, several of whom objected to the resolves as too sweeping in their character. 
They were modified on motion of Mr. Ropes, and were subsequently adopted in the 
following form :— 


“Whereas a stable and uniform system of currency is indispensable to the pros- 
perity and well-being of the great industrial, commercial, and financial interests of 
the country; and 


Whereas the currency act of 1864 has been in force but a short time, and ought 
to have a full and fair trial before it is set aside or materially modified ; therefore, 


Resolved, That the Boston Board of Trade feel called upon by an imperative sense 
of duty to remonstrate against the passage of any of the several propositions now 
before Congress making radical changes in that act, as uncalled for and impolitic at 
this time, introducing as they do new elements of doubt, uncertainty, and fear for the 
future, when business is so much depressed everywhere. 

Resolved, That the banking associations formed under the act have fulfilled gene- 
rally their obligations to the Government; and any radical change in their organiza- 
tion may prove to be disastrous to the community.” 


Michigan.—The copper region of Lake Superior, State of Michigan, is con- 
tained in the counties of Houghton, Ontonagon, and Keweenaw The copper com- 
panies organized in these three counties compare as follows, to wit: In Houghton 
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132; Ontonagon 107; Keweenaw 40; total copper companies organized under the 
general miming 16W Of 1658... «cose cccccveeccccescctecsescessecscecses 279 
Tron and silver lead companies organized in Marquette County 
Scattered among other counties 


Total copper, iron, and silver lead companies organized under general law 352 


This list does not contain the companies organized under special charters granted 
by the Legislature of Michigan anterior to 1853. But, as the shipments of copper 
trom the Lake Superior region date from 1845, the whole number of copper, iron, and 
silver lead companies organized under special and general jaws, since Michigan was 
admitted into the Union as a State, in 1837, would largely swell, and perhaps almost 
double the above list furnished by the Secretary of State to the Legislature of 
Michigan, now in session at Lansing. We submit the exbibit without comment.— 
Mining Reg., Philadelphia. 

New Jersey.—A mecting of the representatives of State and National Banks 
was held at the rooms of the First National Bank in Trenton, in February, to con- 
sider the present movements in Congress, in refereuce to the National Bank Act. 
Joun B. Hitt, President of the National Bank of New Jersey, at New Brunswick, 
was called to the Chair, and A. A. HARDENBERG, of the Hudson County National 
Bank, appointed Secretary. 


Ohio.—Mr. Joun WALKER, formerly Cashier of the Logan Branch of the State 
Bank of Ohio, has been elected President of the First National Bank of that place, 
in place of Mr. W1LL1aAM M. Bowen, who remains in the Board. 


Missouri.—In consequence of the suspension of Messrs. BrrcH, Murray & 
Co., the Commercial Bank of St. Louis have removed their account to the Bank of 
America. Mr. Josepu L. SrepHens, Boonville, and Messrs. Brrcu, EArickson & 
Co., Glasgow, have removed their account to the American Exchange Bank. 


Nebraska.—The First National Bank of Omaha shows in their quarterly state- 
ment for January a capital of $100,000; circulation, $88,000; deposits, $680,000 ; 
profits, $63,000; and having on hand, notes and bills discounted, $178,000; Eastern 
exchange, $269,000; U. S. bonds, $250,000: cash, $154,000, &. Their New 
York correspondent is the Central National Bank. 


Pennsylvania.—The coins of the United States, which have been expressly 
prepared for the great French Exposition to be held in Paris in April next, were 
finished a few days ago. There are twenty-eight pieces of money in all, consisting 
of the one, two-and-a-half, three, five, ten, and twenty dollar gold pieces; three, five, 
ten, twenty-five, and fifty cents, and one dollar silver pieces; three and five cent 
pieces of nickel, and one and two cent pieces of bronze. The coins are artistically 
arranged on an inclined plane about one and a quarter feet in length and one foot in 
width. This is covered with the finest quality of royal-blue velvet. There are two 
coins of each denomination, so as to show the obverse and reverse, the gold pieces 
being arranged in two rows, placed one under another. The silver pieces are ar- 
ranged in a like manner, the nickel and brouze filling up the remaining space. The 
coins, as before stated, have been expressly prepared for the Exposition. They are 
what are known as “master coins,” being made of the finest metal, in polished dies, 
and stamped with a screw press. 

The New Coinage-—The following are the regulations for the distribution of the 
cents and new nickel three and five cent pieces of the United States :— 

The bronze one and two and the nickel three and five cent coins, can now be had 
at the Mint, in exchange for the gold and silver coins, or legal tender notes of the 
United States. The new three-cent pieces are put up in bags of thirty dollars, and 
the five-cent pieces in sums of fifty dollars each, and either of these sums, or any 
larger amount—of which thirty or fifty is a multiple—will be sent in the order of 
the entry of application. 

The reasonable expenses of the transportation of the cents and three-cent pieces 
in sums of thirty dollars, and the five-cent coin in sums of fifty dollars or upwards, 
to any point accessible by railroad or steamboat, will be paid by the Mint. 
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The Adams Express Company will act as agents for parties ordering small coin, 
to which money or drafts on Philadelphia or New York banks, payable to their 
order, may be sent; or drafts or certificates of deposit payable at Philadelphia or 
New York to the order of the Director of the Mint may be sent, and the coins ordered 
will be forwarded as above stated. 


New State Loan.—In accordance with a late Act of Assembly, sealed proposals will 
be received at the office of the State Treasurer, Harrisburgh, until the lst day of 
April, 1867, to be indorsed as follows: “ Proposals for Pennsylvania State Loan,” 
Treasury Department, Harrisburgh, Penn., U.S. A. Bids will be received for 
$5,000,000, reimbursable in five years and payable in ten years; $8,000,000, reim- 
bursable in ten years and payable in fifteen years: and $10,000,000, reimbursable in 
fifteen years and payable in twenty-five years. The rate of interest to be either five 
or six per cent. per annum, which must be explicitly stated in the bid, and the bids 
most advantageous to the State will be accepted. No bid for less than par will be 
considered. The bonds will be issued in sums of $50, and such higher sums as desired 
by the loaners, to be free from State, local, and municipal taxes. The overdue bonds 
of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania will be received at par in payment of this 
loan, but bidders must state whether they intend to pay in cash or in the overdue 
loans aforesaid. 


Pottstown.— Mr. DanrEu Price, hitherto Cashier, has been elected President of 
the National Bank of Pottstown, in place of Mr. WILLIAM MINTZER, deceased, and 
Mr. Witu1aM I. Rurrer is appointed Cashier. The present capital of the bank 
is $200,000, with authority to increase to $300,000. 


Virginia.—The Second Auditor reports the public debt of Virginia, as of the 
Ist of January, 1867, at $43,166,286.52; but this includes $1,997,315.46 standing 
on the books in the name of the Commissioners of the Sinking Fund, leaving the 
absolute debt at $41,168,971.06, viz. : 

Certificates and Bonds issued prior to Jan. 1, 1852 $10,200,252 

Debt created since Jan. 1, 1852: 

1852 to Jan $2,979,087 1860 to Jan. 1, 1861 $3,621,825 
1853 “sf 4,605,916 1861 i [i re 1,146,870 
1854 2 1862 i: 131,380 
1855 é 5 : 1863 - i) 41,350 
1856 é 5 1864 e i 18,100 
1857 : 1865 “ ; 5,800 
1858 1866 to Sept. 1867 4,900 
1859 Act, March 2, 1866 1,951,596 


Aggregate public debt, October 1, 1866...........ccceccecceees $36,928,894 
To this must be added the interest accrued and not funded Jan. 1, 1867, 
amounting to 6,237,391 


$43,166,286 


Debt, less Sinking Fund $41,168,971 
The following, which is a recapitulation of the funded debt, shows also the char- 
acter of the securities of which it is composed, and the rate of interest: 
Under acts prior to April 17, 1861, viz.: 
6 per cent. certificates, reg. debt E $21,896,298 
“ “ 


“ 


108,000 


Ag Ena peacamnan ee 
1,865,000 


$34,977,298 


Under Act of March 2, 1866 (funding), viz.: 
6 per cent. certificates, reg. debt ceesecee $1,979,600 
5 “ “ “ 


a 
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6 per cent. fractional certificates $ 71,448 
5 “ “ 347 
6 « 494,000 


—— 


SET Cee ee (anginnseviel eobeksaeesdes eee 


Total public debt Oct. 1, 1866 $36,928,894 


THE STate’s INTEREST IN RAILROADS AND CaNALS.—The following table, prepared 
by Mr. THomas H. Dr Wirt, Assistant Secretary of the Board of Public Works, 
exhibits the amount of stock owned by the State in the various railroads and 
canals: 

Alexandria, Loudoun, and Richmond and York River... $490,999 

Hampshire R. R $1,017,248/Roanoke Valley 307,402 
Fredericksburg and Gordons- Southside 803,500 

ere pekiceset nen ‘ Virginia Central 2,013,987 
Manassas Gap 2. Virginia and Tennessee 2,300,000 
Norfolk and Petersburg. 970) Winchester and Potomac..... 83,333 
Orange and Alexandria 874,500| Virginia and Kentucky 103,438 
Richmond, Fredericksburg and |Blue Ridge 1,674,723 

275,200|Covington and Ohio.......... 3,206,461 
Richmond and Petersburg... . 385,600|James River and K. Co 10,480,000 
Richmond and Danville 1,188,598 190,000 





$ 29,258,261 
In addition, the following works are indebted to the State in the sums named: 

Orange and Alexandria........$ 400,000 | Virginia Central $ 210,000 
Richmond and Danville 600,000 | Virginia and Tennessee 1,000,000 
Southside 800,000 | James River and Kanawha Co. 200,000 
$3,210,000 

Companies, Authorized. Paid. To be Paid. 

16 Railroad $ 22,704,523 .. $18,584,928 .. $4,189,595 

18 Navigation 12,277,290 .. 13,234,116 .. 43,174 

10 Plank road 465,800 .. 399,755 .. 66,045 

161 Turnpike............. 2,674,540 .. 2,371,009 .. 303,531 

12 Bridge 106,100 .. 104,462 .. 1,628 

30 State roads........... 1,868,099 .. 1,825,829 .. 42,270 


$ 40,096,352 $ 35,520,109 $ 4,576,243 


InTEREST.—The Committee of Courts of Justice of the House of Delegates of 
Virginia reported against the expediency of taking the sense of the people, at the 
approaching election, on the subject of the repeal of the usury laws. 


REcOVERY OF $35,000 tv Sroten Srcurities.—Messrs. C. C. Parks & Co., 
brokers, of No. 34 New Street, have recovered about $35,000 worth of gold certifi- 
cates embezzled from them on the 30th of October last by a messenger named 
GEORGE CALVERT, who, being intrusted with $40,000 in gold, ran away. He went 
to Montreal, Canada. His premises there were searched, and $35,000 in certificates 
and money were found. As CALVERT’s crime did not come under the Extradition 
Treaty, he insisted that the officers had no right to take the money from him; but 
he finally offered to give up all claim to the certificates on receiving $5,000 in gold. 
The case was eventually compromised by CaLVERT retaining the household furniture 
he had bought, a horse and sleigh, and $400 in gold. After reaching Canada CaL- 
VERT consulted a lawyer, who told him that the authorities could not molest him, 
and he kept the money in his possession.—N. Y. Evening Post. 


CouNTERFEITS.—A new and dangerous imitation of the five-dollar note, national 
currency, has quite recently been afloat in New York and other cities. The engra- 
ving is said to be finely executed, and the bill, in the main, well calculated to deceive. 
Still, it may readily be detected. In the genwine the group of Columbus and his 
companions is composed of five persons; in the counterfeit there are but four per- 
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suns—the one in the background at the extreme end, and the most obscure figure 
in the group, is missing. In the counterfeit, also, the extended arm of Columbus is 
without a hand. Bills of this description on five different banks have already 
appeared, and others will doubtless follow. These five are on the Fifth National 
Bank of the City of New York, and the First National Bank of the following places: 
Washington, District of Columbia; Scranton, Penn.; Cairo, Ill.; Boston, Mass. 

Tennessee,—tThe Peoples’ Bank of Tennessee has commenced business at 
Memphis, Tenn., and is prepared to make collections throughout the State. Presi- 
dent, F. W. Smiru, late cashier of the Branch Union Bank, at Memphis; Cashier, D. 
A. SHEPHERD, late cashier of the Planters’ Branch Bank. 


Canada,.— Another bill has been filed in Chancery against the Bank cf Upper 
Canada. It contains twenty-one clauses, and sets forth that RoBerT CASSELS be- 
came manager of the Bank, at a salary of $10,000 per annum, for a certain term of 
years, which have not yet expired; that securities were given him by way of pledge 
for salary; that he was bound by the agreement to devote his time and services 
exclusively to the affairs of the Bank; that he had violated the provisions of the 
agreement, in entering into arrangements with GLyN, Mitts & Co., London, to 
collect and secure the debts due to them by the Bank, for which he received a cer- 
tain percentage; and that he was concerned in other transactions, receiving large 
sums by way of commissions. Complainants submit that CassEts has forfeited all 
claim to remuneration as the servant of the Bank, and seek that the mortgage or 
pledge of security given him be declared void; also that an account be taken of the 
moneys CASSELS received for services other than those connected with the Bank, 
and the amount set off against the sum due and to become due to him by agree- 
ment. 





CHANGES OF PRESIDENT AND CASHIER. 


IN 1866 anv 1867. 
Elected. 


Name of Bank. 
Wakefield National Bank, R. I.,. 


Everett Nat. Bank, Boston, Mass. 


First Nat. Bank, Provincetown. . 
Southbridge National Bank 


Merchants’ N. B., Syracuse, N. Y. 


First Nat. Bank, Columbia, Pa... 
Marine Nat. Bank, Erie, aca 


Nat. Bank of Pottstown 
“ “ 


First Nat. Bank, Chicago, ILL.... 
First Nat. Bank, Ottawa, “..... 
First Nat. Bank, Newcastle, Inp. 
First Nat. Bank, Iowa City, Iowa. 


First Nat. Bank, Independence. . 


First N. Bk., Battle Creek, Micu. 


First Nat. Bank, Paw Paw, “ 
First Nat. Bank, Ionia, « 
“ “ 


First Nat. Bank, Ypsilanti, “ 
““c “ 


National Bank of Delavan, W1s. 


First Nat. Bank Mt. Gilead, Oxto. 


John Babcock, Pres. 
George E. Carr, Cash. 
Moses N. Gifford, “ 
F. L. Chapin, - 
George Stevens, Pres. 
Edward R. Smith, “ 
James C. Marshall, “ 
Daniel Price, * 
Wm. J. Rutter, Cash. 


Sam’l M. Nickerson, Pres. 
“ 


M. H. Swift, 

J. T. Elliott, * 
E. T. Seymans, = 
H. P. Brown, Cash. 

J. G. Sheffield, “ 

E. O. Briggs, “ 
Alonzo Sessions, Pres. 
A. T. Carr, Cash. 
Isaac M. Conklin, Pres. 
F. P. Bogardus, Cash. 
D. B. Barnes, 2% 

J. M. Briggs, Pres. 

R. P. Halliday, Cash. 


In place of 
Sylvester Robinson. 
Nathan P. Lamson. 
Elijah Smith. 
Henry D. Lane. 
Jefferson Freeman. 
Ephraim Hershey. 
Bethuel B. Vincent. 
William Mintzer. 
Daniel Price. 
Edmund Aiken. 
William Hickling. 
Martin L. Bundy. 
William B. Daniels. 
P. C. Wilcox. 
Charles M. Leon. 
J. A. Hollon 
Frederick Hall. 
James Kennedy. 
Asa Dow. 

Isaac M. Conklin. 
W. August Ray. 
A. K. Dunn. 

A. O. Shur. 
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PRIVATE BANKERS. 
Monthly List of New Banking Firms.— Continued from the February Number, page 556. 


New York. 


*Block & Massett, 21 Broad. Platt & Sturges, 267 Broadway. 
Cunningham & Meade, 15 Wall. Puieston, Raymond & Co., 68 Broadway. 
Campbell & Burdick, 52 Broad. Robinson & Lockwood, 26 Broad. 
*Garth, Fisher & Hardy, 18 New. *Rodman, Fisk & Co, 7 Wall. 
Hay & Bolles, 78 Broadway. Springer & Schierenberg, 22 Broad. 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co., 31 Nassau. 
* Old firms re-organized. 
Place and State. Name of Banker. N. Y. Correspondent, 
Walley & Bates .........cccce Jay Cooke & Co. 
George Papendiek & Co Meyer & Greve. 


Whitehall, Hil. Pierson, Gregory & Co........ Ninth National Bank. 
Peru, Ind, Bond, Hoagland & Co......... Winslow, Lanier & Co. 
Junction City, Kam,...Miller, Howard & Co.......... 
Paola, “ ....J3. R. Hubbard & Co 

ee { Pavey & Claypool, } j : a a 
Washington C.H., Ohio, } (Bauk of Fayette.) f7""°°"" -American National Bank. 
Reading, Bushong & Brother. Baker & Bushong, 23 Wall. 
Philadelphia, “ Sterling, Lane & Co Smith, Randolph & Co. 
Franklin, Franklin Bank 


SEVEN Per Cent. Bonps.—Messrs. MorGan, Laturope & Co., 32 New Street and 
36 Broad Street, New York, offer for sale first mortgage Bonds of the Toledo, 
Logansport & Northern Indiana Railroad Company. Amount of issue, $1,500,000, 
in coupon bonds of $1,000 each. Interest at the rate of seven per cent. per annum, 
payable semi-annually in New York, on the first days of January and July. 
$500,000 of these bonds are offered at the low rate of 75 cents, intending to hold 
the remainder at a higher price. This will yield over 9 per cent. income, and add 
25 per cent. to the principal at maturity. (See advertisement on the cover of this 
work.) 

New York.—tThe firms of Harrison, Gartu & Co., in New York, and Har- 
RISON, GODDIN & APPERSON, in Richmond, Va., were dissolved on the Ist of Feb- 
tuary. The business will be continued in New York under the firm of Garru, 
FisHER & Harpy, at No. 18 New Street, by Davin J. Gartu, Joun H. FisueEr, 
and Henry C. Harpy. The business in Richmond will be continued under the firm 
of HARRISON, GODDIN & APPERSON, at No. 1113 Main Street, by Samue. J. Har- 
RISON, WELLINGTON GODDIN, and JAMES L. APPERSON. 


New York.—The card of Messrs. Riker & Co., brokers in mining stocks, at 5 New 
Street and 80 Broadway, may be found on the cover of this work. This firm devotes 
its whole time and attention to stocks dealt in at the Mining Stock Board. 


‘Tennessee.—tThe card of the People’s Bank of Tennessee may be found on 
the cover of this work. ‘he bank will make collections throughout that State, and 
furnish drafts on their New York correspondent, Tuomas EAKIN, Nassau Street. 


Texas.—tThe card of Messrs. GzorcE Butter & Co., Bankers and Merchants, 
Galveston, may be found on the cover of this work. They make collections through- 
out Texas, and remit sight checks on DuNCAN, SHERMAN & Co., New York. 

Disso.utions.—Hoyt, ANTHONY, Dougias & Co., New York; Harrison, GARTH 
& Co., New York; Hewes & Emig, Philadelphia; Tower, WILDER & Co., Boston ; 
Tuomas J. Lee & Co., Boston; Hines, Eaves & Co., Leavenworth, Kansas. 
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Monthly Report of Stock Sales. 


MONTHLY REPORT OF STOCK SALES FOR 
JANUARY, 1867. 


The annexed table, from the “ New York Commercial Advertiser,” will 
show the amount of business transacted in railroads and miscellaneous 
stocks at the several Stock and Exchange Boards of the city during the 
month of January, 1867, with the highest and lowest prices paid :— 


The month was an eventful one as to fluctuations, and failures arising 
therefrom. 
Shares Last 
sold. Highest. Lowest. sale. 
Delaware and Hudson Canal Co....... 4% .: MS .. “TS «.: Me 
Pennsylvania Coal Co.......... ene Oe cs Re on. TE 
American Coal 4627 .. aie, Oe | acteia 
2,636 .. 3; Se 
Ashburton Coal 500 .. << 
Butler Coal §,300 .. oo. 
4,825 .. =. ae 
Spring Mountain Coal 300 .. - 8 
Maryland Coal 4,000 .. ea it 
Cameron Coal 400 .. cs = 
Quicksilver 3,815 .. ss 2 
Mariposa 13,300 .. ‘ 9 
Mariposa preferred 34,000 .. : - KB 
Boston Water Power 6,500 .. os @6068 
West Union Telegraph Co 45,208 .. «. 42} 
West Union Russian Extension 3056 .. ik. = 
Pacific Mail Steamship 24,457 .. oo 1 
Atlantic Mail Steamship. 14,560 oe 
Union Navigation Co...... Badediamae 26,910 
S. A. Nav. and Marine Co 4,493 
American Express Co 74 
Adams’ Express Co 3,948 
United States Express Co. 624 
Wells & Fargo Express Co 105 
Canton Company 10,800 
Brunswick Co 1,000 
Carey Company 400 
Manhattan Gas Co 11 
N. Y. Central Railroad 246,103 
Erie Railroad 352,900 
Erie preferred 3,729 
Hudson River Railroad 13,150 
Reading 254,341 
Illinois Central 28,895 
Michigan Southern 204,802 
Michigan Central 8,871 
Cleveland & Pittsburgh 180,600 
Cleveland and Toledo 29,521 
Cleveland, Col. & Cincinnati 235 
Chicago & Northwestern....... 299,335 





_ 
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Chicago & N. W. preferred 193,386 .. 834 
Chicago & Rock Island 140,198 .. 1044 
Chicago & Milwaukee — « 
Chicago, Bur. & Quincy ....... wuaten 890 .. 132 
Chicago & Alton 2,826 .. 110% 
Chicago & Alton preferred 872 

Alton & Terre Haute 1,900 

Alton & Terre Haute preferred 

Pittsburgh & Fort Wayne 

Toledo & Wabash 

Milwaukee & St. Paul 

Milwaukee & St. Paul preferred 

Hannibal & St. Joseph 

Mil. & Pr. du Ch. 1st preferred 

Mil. & Pr. du Ch. 2d preferred 

Marietta & Cin. 1st preferred 

Indianapolis & Cincinnati 

New York & New Haven 

Stonington 

Long Island 

Central New Jersey 

Warren 

Panama. 571 

Rome & Watertown 25 

BOGOR BYGIEGs.o:6.656.6.6.40:0:6:00:0:6:e0:00: 15 


Total shares in January..........2,359,405 
Total shares in December.........2,208,029 


Increase 151,376 


An effort is being made to establish a gold market in the lower hall of the Stock 
Exchange, in consequence of the present Gold Board having passed a resolution 
prohibiting any of its members from accepting less than one-eighth commission on all 
sales or purchases. The regular Board of Brokers, who are not members of the 
Gold Room, are unwilling to submit to this arrangement, as they receive one-eighth 
only themselves; and all the open board stockholders would be willing to buy and 
sell gold for them, as they do stocks, at 1.32 percent. But, nevertheless, there is 
no prospect at present of the movement proving successful. 


The sales of Government, State, Railroad, and Miscellaneous Bonds, 
during the month of Jannary, 1867, at the Stock Boards, were as 
follows :— 


Governments $ 8,587,000 | Missouri Sixes $ 633,000 
5,000 | Mo., Han. & St. Joseph .... 22,000 

New York Sevens .. 118,000 | Tennessee Sixes 1,244,000 
New York Sixes 51,000 | North Carolina Sixes 306,000 
New York Fives.......... 10,000 | Louisiana Sixes 4,000 
Rhode Island Sixes.. 5,000 | Virginia Sixes 16,000 
Connecticut Sixes 1,000 | Illinois Sixes 2,000 
Ohio Sixes 49,000 | Indiana Bonds 37,000 
California Sevens 4,000 | Minnesota Eights 2,000 
Brooklyn Bonds Railroad Bonds 3,449,000 
Total in January $ 14,604,000 

IN AR BIN 6 5:6.6:5:0:6:5 50.0 wai oneides.ansacnneateeedeneete 11,483,000 


Increase $ 3,121,000 
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THE DAILY PRICE OF GOLD AT NEW YORK, 


(Continued from page 641, February No.) 


Premium. 


388 @ 418 
408 @ 44 


1866. 
Nov. 26 


28... ..408 @ 43} .. 
9.. Thanksgiving .. 


403 @ 418 .. 


404 @ 419*.. 
408 @ 418 . 


388 @ 408 .. 
39% .. 


38? @ 
7.....38 @ 39 


1866. 


re a ee 


25 
26 
27 
28 
29 


31 
. dan. 1 
2 


4 


@ 384 eS 


) 372 .. 

) 37g .. 

) 38h .. 

@ 37% .. 
..374 @ 38} .. 
378 @ 31} .. 
372 @ 38} . 
374 @ 388 .. 
368 @ 37% .. 
348 @ 368 .. 
338 @ 34] .. 
| 32% @ 33% .. 


3... 


Premium, 


anes 314 @ 333 


#312 @ 32}... 
@ 33% .. 
hated 323 @ 34} .. 


ceese 32 


cae 33 @ 34 

Holiday. 
Cadel 328 @ 33 
.*32 


D 354 .. 


‘seats 14 i 


36 @ 37 


..33 @ 33}... 
soeee Holiday... .. 


@ 354 .. 
beara 324 @ 348 .. 


1867. 


Feb. 


eres 


.364 @ 


.363 @ 


Premium, 


. 363 @ 37 
358 @ 364 


344 @ 353 


349 @ 348 
344 @ 348 


348 @ 364 
343 @ 358 
35+ @ 35} 
355 @ 368 


..368 @ 378 


37 @ 389 
36} @ 37} 
378 @ 39 

374 @ 38} 
364 @ 374 


368 
D 378 
374 
) 374 
) 365 
36} @ 37} 


* Lowest or highest of the month. 


The monthly range of premium on gold from January, 1862, to Decem- 
ber, 1866, has been as follows :— 


January.... 
February... 


1862. 


1863. 


. 34 @603.. 
-. 53 @1723.. 
.39 @713.. 


1..46 @59 


164 @ 24 
22 @ 37 


23 @ 334 .. 
41 @52.. 


30 @ 34 


.. 434@55 .. 

.. 404 @ 48% . 
.. 234. @ 45 
ie ne 16} .. 
September .. 
October .... 
November. . 
December .. 


223 @ 293 . 


ee @ 43 .. 
. 403 @ 563 .. 


43 @54 


1864. 
514@ 60 
574 @ 61 
59 @ 
66 @ 87 
68 @ 90 
89 @151 
. 122 @ 185 
1314 @ 162 
85 @ 155 
89 @ 129 
-. 109 @160 
lll @144 


693 .. 
.. 44 @ 
.. 288 @ 
.. 353 @ 
.38 @ 
.. 401 @ 
.. 42 @ 
. 44 @ 
.. 454 @ 
. 444 @ 


1865. 


.. 914@ 
. 968 @ 


48} @ 


134}... 
1163 .. 
.. 25 @ 364 
. 25 @ 294 


101 
60 


45}... 
ATER .. 
46}... 
.. 464 @ 52t 
.. 44 @463 
. 455 @ 54} 


45% 
45 
49 


48% .. 
1. 314. @ 418 


463 


1866. 
363 @ 448 
354 @ 41} 


254 @ 41} 
378 @ 673 
484 @ 553 


374 @ 485 


American silver sells slowly at 44 @ 5} cents below the price of gold. 


Mexican dollars are worth 103} @ 1034 for gold. 





Notes on the Money Market. 


Notes on the Monepn Market. 


New York, Fesruary 20, 1867. 


Exchange on London, at sixty days’ sight, 108 @ 108%, for gold. 


Tur market has not been quite so active this month as was reported in January. A few failures 
among the members of the Board have induced many outside operators to withhold their further 
orders for the present. The facilities for obtaining loans on stock collaterals are not quite so free 
as heretofore, capitalists being more cautious in advances, except upon stocks and bonds of the 
best character. 

Money is abundant on available securities, at 4 to 6 per cent. on call. The National Banks hold 
about 280 millions of deposits, the State Banks report about 36 millions, making together over 300 
millions of loanable capital, less the cash reserve on hand. With a combined capital of 84 millions 
of dollars, the seventy banks of this city have 191 millions in loans, besides 80 millions invested in 
Government securities ; in other words, their loans and investments are three times their capital. 

For commercial paper the minimum rate is 7 per cent., for second quality 74 @ 8. The prevailing 
rates are as follows:— 


Loans on call, Government collaterals 4 @ 6 percent. 
Loans on call, miscellaneous . 

Sixty day paper, best, indorsed 

Sixty day paper, single names. 

Paper, tbree to four months, prime, single names 

Paper, three to four months, indorsed 


The railroad earnings of the past year are somewhat less than in 1865, The following are the 
returns of eighteen companies for the month of December, 1865 and 1866, and for the whole years, 
1865 and 1866, 

December. Year. 
Name of Road, — ———_ 

1865. 1866. 1865. 1866, 
Atlantic and Great Western $475,723 .. $368,581 .... $5,476,276 .. $5,548,359 
Chicago and Alton 236,824 .. 285,413 .... 8,840,091 .. 3,677,795 
Chicago and Great Eastern 89,564 .. 102,955 .... 1,103,876 .. 1,289,710 
Chicago and North Western 616,236 .. 698,679 ... 7,960,981 .. 9,088,994 
Chicago, Rock Island and Pac...........-+++. 231,781 .. 232,450 .... 8,813,514 .. 3,478,825 
Cleveland and Pittsburg. 178,484 .. 161,427 .... — ii..+ 

1,524,916 .. 1,044,033 .... 16,501,068 .. 14,586,943 
Illinois Central 518,088 .. 530,000 .... 7,181,208 .. 6,430,195 
Marietta and Cincinnati 105,767 .. 111,665 .... 1,222,017 .. 1,186,808 
Michigan Central 328,869 .. 808,649 .... 4,504,546 .. 4,260,125 
Michigan Southern and Northern Indiana.... 356,912 .. 339,447 .... 4 826,722 .. 4,643,422 
Milwaukee and Prairie du Chien 110,064 .. 98,787 .... 1,985,712 .. 2,012,700 
Milwaukee and St. Paul 171,125 .. 128,741 .... 8,535,001 .. 2,544,000 
Ohio and Mississippi 284,319 .. 268,261 .... 8,793,005 .. 3,367,228 
Pittsburg, Ft. Wayne, and Chicago 580,963 .. 550,483 .... 8,489,062 .. 7,454,006 
St. Louis, Alton, and Terre Haute -» 177,364 .... 2,240,744 .. 2,251,525 
Toledo, Wabash, and Western 7. -» 264,741 .... 2,926,678 .. 8,694,975 
TR oookces ca.ccts sasencecsscaens oe — nee 689,383 .. 814,036 


pdcie edbedbnns deasesnssccneeeseameny cece cece rece sesecsee$ 10,009,919 ..976,829,146 
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A favorable change has taken place in the rates for foreign bills in this market. Bankers’ bills on 
London at sixty days are quoted at 108 @ 108}; Paris, 5.21 @ 5.17}. We quote on other points 
as follows: Hamburg, 86 @ 36§ cents per mare banco; on Amsterdam, 41 @ 41} cents per guilder; 
Frankfort, 40} @ 403 cents per florin; Bremen, 78§ @ 79 cents per rix dollar; Prussian thalers, 
T1E @ 72 cents. 

The movements in Congress upon the Currency Bill, National Bank Act, and other measures, are 
such as to keep the market unsettled, and to Keep capitalists in suspense, The shipments of coin 
to foreign ports this year amount to $4,035,000. For the same period since 1852 the exports were 
as follows :— 


$ 6,693,000 
7,629,000 
3,917,000 


The sales at the Stock Board are not quite so heavy asin the two months previous. Prices are 
in some instances higher than reported in our last; but the market is considered dull. We continue 
our record of values at the end of each week since the first week in January :— 


Stocks, Jan.5. Jan.12, Jan.19. Jan. 26, Feb. 2. Feb.9. Feb. 16, 
Atlantic Mail ao OE  <s -» 100 .. 104 .. 100} 
Alton & Terre H. RB. R ae o BB i as - @ . 8 
Alton & Terre H. pref oe eT oe = 
Boston Water Power on oo = oe e o @& 

Canton Company oe « CH « . 46 
Cleveland & Pittsburgh ee o @ ws . & 
Cleveland & Toledo e - WM .. oe 
Chicago & R. Island oe ~ ee a oe so 
Chicago & Northwestern «s o. GH .. oe -- 88 
Chicago & Northwestern pref... ae <0 “ae ° es 
Cumberland Coal oe oo = oe ee - 8 
Cleveland, Col. & Cin am co Oh 
Delaware & Hudson oe « 145 
Hudson River é oe « 
Illinois Central i“ «» 1195 
Michigan Central . << a 
Michigan Southern aa « «6 
Milwaukee & St. Paul ‘ . 4 
ea -- 60 
Mariposa Mining os con 
Mariposa preferred oe o. 48 
New York Central R. R oe -» 1083 
New York & Erie R. R <« GBs 634 
New York & Erie pref < a ~ 
Ohio & Mississippi cer ais -- 265 
Pacific Mail ; o« WH a 
Pittsburgh & Fort Wayne «~ a -. & 
Quicksilver Mining a Wa Te 
Reading R. R -- 1056 .. 102% .. 
Toledo & Wabash oo - oa, =o _ = 
Western Union Telegraph... . -- 46 .. 462 .. 45) .. 44 


Government loans are firm, with good demand at home and abroad. 
' Government securities were quoted, on each Saturday of the past seven weeks, as follows :— 


Stocks. Jan.5. Jan.12. Jan.19. Jan.26. Feb.2. Feb.9. Feb. 16. 
Sixes of 1881 ---108$ .. 108} .. 108 .. 107 .. 107$ .. 108K .. 1093 
Sixes of 1867 tee le WO Ee! ..  . e . O 
Sixes of 1868 a BE «= TE a DE. we me 
ID <cidadicndscranewese - 998 .. YOR .. O98 .. O98 .. 100B .. 101% 





1867.] 


Stocks. 
Five-twenties of 1862 
Five-twenties of 1864. . 
Five-twenties of 1865 
7 and 3-10ths, 1st series 
7 and 8-10ths, 2d series 
7 and $-10ths, 3d series 
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Jan, 5. 


Jan. 12. Jan. 19. Jan. 26. 


107 .. 108 
105 .. 105% 
105§ .. 105% 
1044 .. 104% 
104 2. 1045 
1044 .. 104% 


107 
105} 
1054 
1043 

.- 1043 

.- 1043 


107% .. 108% 
106 .. 1063 


723 


Feb.2. Feb. 9, Feb. 16. 


1095 
107} 


106... 107% .. 1078 


104§ .. 1054 


104% .. 105 .. 106 


1058 


1048 .. 1105p .. 100§ 


The imports from abroad continue large, while the exports are about twenty-five per cent. less 
since the 1st of July last, viz. :— 
Imports at New York, Seven Months, ending January 31st. 


Entered for consumption 


Entered for warehousing 


Free 


Specie and Bullion 


Total entered at port. 


Goods 


Withdrawn from warehouse. 


Domestic Produce 
Foreign Merc’ 


cy 


1865, 


$34,171,617 
48,905,228 


6,419,617 
890,876 


$ 90,837,338 


40,294,595 


1865. 


$ 132,492,688 


handise, free.... 


dutiable.. 


Specie and Bullion. ......... 


Total Exports 


“ exclusive of specie. 


1,189,214 


14,124,796 
24,858,353 


$ 173,366,051 


148,507,698 
Custom Duties Collected at New York. 


1865. 


Six months, ending Jan. 1.... $24,473,902 
In January. 


Total in seven months. .... 


4,231,737 


$ 28,705,649 


The bank loans are a trifle less than in January. 
The bank movement at New York for 1866 shows an aggregate since January as follows :— 


1866. 


April 7.... 
May 5.... 
June 2.... 
July 7.... 
Aug. 4.... 
Sept. 1.... 
4 en 
pn 
| eee 
Dee. 22.... 
Dee, 29.... 
1867. 
Jan. 5..... 
dan. 12.... 
Jan. 19.... 
Jan. 26.... 
Feb. 2..... 
Feb. 9..... 


Loans. 
$ 233,185,059 


242,510,382 .. 
235,839,412 .. 
242,643,753 .. 
258,974,184 .. 
250,959,022 .. 
257,534,833 .. 
256,808,717 .. 
265,399,607 .. 
274,210.161 .. 
271,790,435 .. 
263,011,668 .. 
258,255,514 .. 
250,854,761 .. 


257,952,460 .. 
258,995,488 .. 
255,032,223 .. 
251,674,808 .. 
251,264,355 .. 
250,268,825 .. 


Specie, 
«+ $15,778,741 


10,987,474 .. 
17,181,130 .. 
11,486,295 .. 
10,914,997 .. 
21,858,093 .. 
9,865,266 .. 
9,448,900 .. 
6,381,600 .. 
6,203,698 .. 
9,186,623 .. 
14,957,007 .. 
13,231,917 .. 
13,185,222 .. 


12,794,892 .. 
14,613,477 .. 
15,365,207 .. 
16,014,007 .. 
16,332,984 .. 
16,157,257 . 


Circulation. 


1866. 


$ 108,898,483 
56,171,603 
6,625,882 
1,144,299 


$ 172,840,197 


46,821,906 
Foreign Exports at New York, Seven Months, ending January 81st. 


1866. 


$ 125,883,684 
842,140 
1,582,297 
14,794,260 


$ 142,602.881 
127,808,121 


1866. 


$ 65,077,328 
12,437,474 


$ 77,514,803 


Deposits, 


+» $18,588,428 .. $ 195,482,254 


21,494,284 .. 
22,994,086 .. 
24,127,061 .. 
25,415,677 .. 
26,244,225 .. 
27,296,530 .. 
27,811,549 .. 
27,807,834 .. 
20,302,358 .. 
$30,466,207 .. 
81,893,849 .. 
$2,433,429 .. 
82,684,526 .. 


82,762,779 .. 
82,825,103 .. 
82,854,928 .. 
$2,957,198 .. 
82,995,347 .. 
82,777,000 .. 


191,011,695 


1867. 
$ 86,087,723 
62,894,173 
6,682,782 
8,524,562 


$ 164,189,240 


59,627, 


7,912 


1867. 
$ 95,313,522 
361,896 
2,363,866 
19,822,621 


$ 117,361,905 
98,039,284 


1867. 
$ 60,531,571 
9,472,248 


$ 70,003,820 


Legal 
Tender. 


-- $71,617,487 .. $ 


181,444,378 .. 
189,094,961 .. 
210,373,303 .. 
198,127,289 .. 


205,799,611 


214,156,705 .. 
225,191,282 .. 


228,484,370 


224,841,695 .. 


208,889,177 .. 


202,029,877 .. 
200,811,290 .. 


202,533,564 .. 
202,517,608 .. 
201,200,115 .. 
197,952,076 .. 
200,511,596 .. 
198,241,835 .. 


68,796,250 .. 
58,760,145 .. 
71,445,065 .. 
81,204,447 .. 
69,178,992 .. 
79,541,638 . 
86,235,079 .. 
92,622,808 .. 
85,339,679 .. 
74,990,842 .. 
61,485,458 .. 
64,816,962 .. 
68,000,687 . 


65,026,121 .. 
63,246,370 .. 
62,235,886 . 
63,422,559 .. 
65,944,541 .. 
67,628,992 .. 


Aggregate 
Clearings. 
370,617,528 
508,569,128 
526,539,959 
602,315,743 
603,556,178 
543,391,636 
511,182,914 
523,226,818 
586,864,052 
829,081,759 
761,934,453 
649,081,442 
587,150,833 
515,917,999 


466,987,787 
605,132,066 
529,040,028 
568,822,804 
512,407,258 
508,825,532 
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It is reported that the Committee of Ways and Means will entertain the anti-contraction currency 
bill of the Senate Finance Committee, and perhaps report it, under some restrictions, The bill 
which the Finance Committee has reported, to fund the compound-interest notes now held by the 
banks as a part of their reserve, in the place of greenbacks, in loan certificates drawing three per 
cent. interest, will have the effect to prevent any contraction of the currency, even so far as it was 
contemplated and authorized by the legislation of Congress at the last session. The bill reported 
by Mr. Hooper, from the Banking and Currency Committee, some weeks ago, provides, with a view 
of placing some check upon the speculating banks, that the compound-interest notes shall be held 
asa part of their reserve, and that greenbacks should be substituted for the same. Thus a con- 
traction of the currency to the amount of some eighty millions would be secured, in addition to 
the authorized withdrawal of four millions a month from the greenback circulation. In the able 
speech which Mr. Hoorer, of Boston, subsequently delivered in explanation of that bill, he insisted 
upon the expediency of this substitution of greenbacks for compound-interest notes as the bank 
reserve, but suggested that, as that would effect a considerable contraction of currency within 
the year, the withdrawal of greenbacks at the rate of four millions a month might be suspended. 
It is now thought probable that some compromise may be effected between the friends of currency 
contraction and the banking interests, whereby the loan certificate bill will pass and the monthly 
withdrawal of greenbacks be suspended. 

On the 2ist inst, Mr. Hooper of Massachusetts, from the Committee on Ways and Means, 
reported a bill to provide ways and means for the payment of the compound-interest notes, and for 
the contraction of the currency. 

Mr. Hooper said the amount of compound-interest notes, all of which fell due this fiscal year, 
was $140,000,000. The bill proposed to allow them to be received as a special temporary loan, for 
which certificates were to be issued bearing interest at 3.65 per cent. the Committee being of 
opinion that the banks which held them would gladly exchange them for such certificates, of which 
they could make the same use that they now do of the compound interest notes that are held by 
them as part of their reserve. Mr. Hoorgr’s proposition was rejected, and a bill proposed by Mr. 
Ranpatt, of Pennsylvania, was adopted by a vote of 95 to 65. It consists of but one section, which 
is as follows: 

Be it enacted, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to 
redeem compound-interest notes with the accrued interest, and to issue therefor United States legal 
tender notes, without interest, not exceeding in amount $100,000,000. The following is the full 
statement of estimated outstanding compound-interest notes and interest due thereon to date of 
maturity, read in the Senate a few days since by Mr. SuErMAN: 


Date of 
Issue. 


June 10, 1864. 
July 15, 1864 


Ae: 20, TOBE .....<6. case 
Oct. 15, 1864.......... 


Dec, 15, 1864 


May 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Oct. 


Estimated 
Outstanding. 


000,000 
17,500,000 

oe eee 59,265,000 
oes eee 17,400,000 
19,500,000 


$ 99,665,000 


$19,499,640 
12,500,000 
6,400,000 
2,000,000 
2,000,000 
1,000,000 


$ 143,064,640 


Interest at 
Maturity. 


$1,164,313 78 
8,395,915 19 
7,619,463 42 
8,376,409 90 
8,784,019 78 


$19,340,122 13 


$3,783,940 92 
2,425,653 7 
1,241,934 7 

388,104 59 

5 


883,164 59 
194,052 30 


$ 27,761,921 95 


The following are the quotations of compound-interest notes: 


Dates of Issue. 
June, 1864 


Buying. 


Selling. 


117% 
1173 
116 
1153 
1143 


Dates of Issue. 


Buying. 


Date of 
Maturity. 


June 10, 1867 
July 15, 1867 
Aug. 15, 1867 
Oct. 15, 1867 
Dee. 15, 1867 


May 15, 1863 
Aug. 1, 1868 
Sept. 1, 1868 
Sept. 15, 1868 
Oct. 1, 1865 
Oct. 16, 1868 


Selling. 
112} 
111} 
111 
110% 





